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Tue first of these books, as an elementary work, is the most valua- 


1 


ble contribution to the science of which it treats that has been issued 


from the American press. As a patient thinker, clear reasoner, and 
methodical expounder of science, the author of it has few equals in 
the nation. Both of his books, we mean that on Moral Science, and 
the one before us, are remarkable for an arrangement at once minute 
and comprehensive, which seems to embrace the whole scope of the 
subject, and not to neglect its smaller branches and divisions. He 
posesses himself, in the first place, of all that has been written upon 
a topic, and then disposes of it in the most exact, orderly, and eco- 
nomic il manner. Of course, none but the more gt neral principles 
of science are furnished us, but these are given with so much clear- 
ness and precision, and their grounds and mutual relations are so feli- 
citously explained, that we are at once put into possession of the 
whole matter. No new truths are added to our knowledge, but old 
truths are rendered of easy acquisition In one respect, we think 
Mr. Wayland has introduced an improvement, that is, in making 
«“ Exchange,” which is usually treated of under the head of Distribu- 
tion, a separate and distinct head of itself. An inquiry into the princi- 
ple Ss according to which the commodities of traffic are exch insed for 
each other, including, as it does, an investigation of the properties of 
a medium of exchange, or the origin and true functions of money, is 
of too an important a nature not to have a distinct place allotted to it. 
To treat of it under the same division with profits, wages, and rent, is 
to classify things essentially distinct. 

The second work aspires to a higher character than that of Presi- 
dent Wayland’s, although it relates only to a single branch of eco- 
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nomical science. That branch is, however, an important one, which 
has of late years attracted unusual attention, which has seldom been 
systematically managed, and which has given rise, perhaps, to mor¢ 
controversies, and to more crude and fantastic opinions, than any 
kindred question. If this book, therefore, had no other merit, it was, 
to say the least, seasonable. But it has higher claims to our regard. 
It is a most admirable treatise, generally correct in its teachings, full 
of important suggestions, well arranged, precise in its language, trans- 
parent in diction, and judicious in spirit. ‘The nature of money, 
whether metalic or paper, the utility of banks, the limited and proper 
sphere of credit, and the general doctrines of trade, are explained 
with great perspicuity, skill, and amplitude as well as fidelity of illus- 
tration ; we should dissent, no doubt, from some of the author’s notions 
as to the coinage and as to the best method of banking, but should 
have no hesitation to commend his essay as an intelligent, profound, 
systematic, and well-reasoned exposition of an intricate but impor- 
tant topic. His views are expressed with freedom, but not hardihood, 
with that firmness and confidence which ever attend a mind conscious 
of urging truth. 

Mr. Vethake’s book differs from both of the former books, as well 
in manner as in matter, but is in several respects more valuable than 
either. It is less elementary than the first, and more comprehensive 
than the second. He is not, however, an agreeable writer, nor is 
his method the most luminous and satisfactory. His sentences are 
often long and difficult, the links of his ratiocination are imperfectly 
supplied, and particular views are sometimes expanded to tedious- 
ness. But he is one who, to a thorough mast ry of what others 
have written, unites no small degree of originality. What he excels 
in, is the mode in which the subject is introduced. Definitions, 
which he regards as the mere assigning of names to classes of ob- 
jects, are not arbitrarily given : no position is taken for granted ; from 
one series of facts he ascends logically to another; and, what is es- 
pecially to be remarked, he treats of the moral relations, in connexion 
with the other aspects, of his subject. As to his novel innovation, in 
comprehending immaterial as well as material products under the 
denomination of wealth and capital, it has not yet struck us as so 
important as he would represent. 

But we shall start no controversy on that point. It cannot be de- 
nied that the controversies of political economists have brought their 
whole science into disparagement. ‘There are those who regard it 
as a rude jumble of individual opinions. A number of writers, 
among whom Coleridge and Carlyle are conspicuous, make no con- 
cealment in treating it with feelings akin to contempt. They are ac- 
customed to say that its professors are ever at loggerheads, that none 


of its definitions are unquestioned, that not a single one of its boasted 
principles are settled, that purporting to be experimental, it is still as 
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far from truth as it was at the beginning. To us these are silly ob- 
jections. If the disputes of its teachers are grounds for rejecting a 
doctrine, what one is left to us? Must we deny the deductions of 
Newton, because we have read of the whirling vortices of Descartes ; 
must we gainsay Locke, because of the vibratiuncles of Hartley, 
or is Christianity to be despised, because it is taught in a thousand 
different churches? ‘The truth is, as some one has justly observed , 
that in all intellectual pursuits, a period of confusion necessarily pre- 
cedes a period unanimity. In the outset the elements of the subject 
are new and intractable ; they have not been thoroughly embraced 
by the mind; they are mingled with, and distorted by, innumerable 
prejudices ; while the intellect, impatient of acquisition, is prone at 
the first partial glimpse of truth, to dash into a hundred vagaries, 
and only recovers its sobriety and temper, by long conflicts and severe 
discipline. Political Economy, in running at first into extravagance, 
has shared the fate of older sciences. It has journeyed through 
the wilderness, to enter at last the land teeming with rich harvests 
in the prospect. Like Pilgrim in the allegory, the sloughs, the 
giants, the lions, the shadowy valleys it has passed—it remains to it 
only to press forward to the celestial city. 

Looking more closely into the matter, we find there is one circum- 
stance, common to all sciences, which retards their more early deve- 
lopement. It is the want of a proper method. It is the disposition 
inquirers fall into, of pursuing a subject, each after his own fashion, 
without much regard to propriety or order. They set their faces ina 
particular direction, and then commence work with all their might, 
turning neither to the right nor the left, scarcely looking back, and 
pushing right on with indefatigable zeal and infinite pertinacity of 
purpose. W hen they arrive at the coal, they find themselves as far 
from the true object of their search as when they begun. They hav 
striven laborously, but they have accomplished nothing. ‘They have fol- 
lowed a will-’o-the-wisp, through bogs, briars, and pools, to be deserted 
in some dark place, where it is quite impossible either to go on or 
return. After all their struggles, like children who have chased the 
golden bow formed in the glittering rain drops, they suddenly discover 
themselves in the midst of clouds and haze. No matter how pene- 
trating their sagacity or vigorous their logic, they are turned out of the 
way and seek in vain for the truth they are anxious to grasp. It were 
idle to doubt the acumen and intellectual force of the ancient phi- 
losophers, but after the toil of centuries, to what did their boasted 
revelations of science amount? ‘Teacher succeeded teacher, school 
followed school, without adding more than a particle to the sum of 
useful human knowledge. ‘The sophists of Greece gave way to So- 
crates ; Socrates to Plato, who in his turn was compelled to retire 
before the mightier genius of Aristotle, until the doctrines of both 


were alike forgotten in the interminable wranglings and wild vagaries 
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of the schoolmen. ‘The reason of all this barrenness was, that philoso- 
phers had not yet possessed themselves of a suitable method. It was 
the glory of Bacon to turn their minds in a more fruitful direction. 
He it was that exposed ihe folly of their proceedings, and by an- 
nouncing the true method of nature, the method of observation and 
induction, placed them in the path which alone could lead to useful 
or honorable results. ‘That method, as is the case with truth always, 
is noted for its simplicity. It may be described in few words, as 
the interpretation of nature. Man, says he, must dismiss his preju- 
dices, must relinquish those idols which usurp the throne of the mind, 
and with the humility ofa little child, set himself down, not to antici- 
pate, but to learn the nature and workings of the vast world of ani- 
mate and inanimate beings around him. 

To this the eager intellect of man is indisposed, and the conse- 
quence is, that it runs into much foolishness and many conflicts. 
Political Economy, along with other sciences, has suffered by the 
general mistake. ‘Those who undertook to investigate it have com- 
menced by constructing a system before they were acquainted with 
facts. As imprudent architects, they framed their plans and cut out 
their superstructure before they procured their materials or measured 
their means. Forgetting that the only foundation of science are facts 
minutely observed and rigidly compared, their conclusions came to 
be individual notions, rather than scientific principles. ‘The error was 
more atrocious, because Political Economy of all studies is eminently 
inductive. It rests upon facts, and by that method alone which begins 
with facts can it be successfully pursued. The object of it 1s to ascer- 
tain the laws that govern the production of wealth. ‘These laws are 
nothing more than general expressions of what takes place under 
certain circumstances of human intercourse, and to be accurate ly 
learned must be carefully observed, to the exclusion of all deductions 
which are not made after the strictest principles of reason. They 
are generalizations of facts, facts brought together and compared 
with a view to the discovery of the general truths which may be lurk- 
ing in them. 

Heretofore observation has not been extended over the whole ground 
the views are partial and inadequate, and subjects have been caught up 
only in a single aspect. When the economist, of the last e« ntury con- 
tended that the gain of one nation was the loss of another, or that the im- 
position of taxes was not felt by the industry of a nation, they had 


glanced merely at one side of the question, neglecting a vast mass of 


dependent and correlative truths. And so when the advocates of 


productive tariffs contend that the interposition of government stimu- 
late s the an powers of labor, they see only a part of the 
subject, ~ are like schoolboys who essay to give an opinion of the 
calculus before they have mastered the multiplication table. If they 
had eke nalarger view of the question, embraced a greater number o 
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its elements, traced the mutual and interacting influence of different 
circumstances, the toil would no doubt have been greater, but the result 
would have been complete. When one sets about investigating the 
nature of wealth, the processes by which it is produced, the laws regu- 
lating its distribution, and the manner it is most advantageously con- 
sumed, he is inquiring as to what actually occurs in a certain con- 
dition of human affairs. His whole business is to mark facts as they 
arise ; and then, after collecting a sufficient number of instances, it 
may ascend to such obvious deductions as the known principles of 
human action and the nature of things may warrant. This duty 
faithfully performed, he will find no trivial labor. The disturbing 
causes, or in the language of mathematics, the variable quantities are 
so many in every economical problem, that patient reflection alone can 
lead to a satisfactory solution. A hasty glance at tables of statistics, 
a rapid survey of collections of indigested data, sweeping conclusions 
from a limited number of instances, are not enough. ‘These may serve 
for weaving together beautiful hypotheses, but not for the uprearing of 
a consistent theory. 

Apart from the deficiencies of its method, Political Economy has 
but just escaped from the struggles attending its birth and childhood. 
‘Two centuries since, the name of it was not written inthe speech of 
men. It began with that reformation of political and social relations 
which emancipated industry from the shackles of despotism, when 
freedom was first beginning to make head against force, and the earth 
came to be regarded not as a seat for the strife of rapacious barons, 
but as a field for the exertions of thrifty people. Among the ancients, 
it could not be cultivated, because the objects to which it related 
were despised. Labor was a mark of degradation and a term of re- 
proach. It was a mode of activity suited to slaves and the outcasts of 
a debased populace. The great body of the people, as well as the 
rich men, the orators, the philosophers, the magistrates, and the priests, 
absorbed in the pursuit of an idle glory, disdained the humble occu- 
pations of husbandry and trade. Descended from those rude ages 
when men were employed in the duties of self-protection or con- 
quest, and the cares of useful industry were left to women, menials, 
and prisoners of war, they retained the prejudices of their ancestors 
against manufacturing or commercial labor long after the original 
cause had ceased to exist. Under the discipline of Lycurgus the 
Spartans were expressly enjoined not to engage in what were esteemed 
degrading employments, and in the other state of Greece, the manners, 
feelings, and entire structure of society conspired to raise a no less 
effectual prohibition. ‘The spirit of their literature, their legislation, 
and their philosophy cast contempt upon the simpler forms of labor. 
Aristotle, when he mentions mechanics, speaks of them as a set of 
worthless and despicable beings; Plato banishes them altogether 


from his imaginary republic; even Cicero, with his more liberal 
genius, confesses that there can be nothing elevated in a workshop ; 
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and Seneca tasks his ingenuity to defend the name of Democritus 
from the charge of having contrived the first arch, and that of Ana- 
charsis from the disgrace of having made a potter’s wheel. It may 
be esteemed in exception to this general condemnation of manual labor, 
that agriculture was held in higher repute. It is true,as we are told 
by the poet, 

‘* Far back in the ages 

The plough with wreaths was crowned,” 
and we know that Cato delighted in his gardens and fields, that Cincin- 
natus was taken from his farm to the dictatorship, that victorious 
Captains retired from the triumph to the cottage, and that Columella 
has treated at leneth of the culture of the soil and of the innocent 
pleasures of rural occupations. But with these men, agriculture was 
esteemed not so much as a branch of useful labor, as a safe retreat 
from the turmoils and trouble of a more ambitious life. ‘They turned 
to it in the spirit which Vireil has beautifully expressed in the 
Georgics. 

**O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas ! quibus, ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 


Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus.” 


It was as a refuge from the discord of arms, as a sure haven into 


which one might comfortably glide after the stormy passage of life, 


that they deemed it honorable and sung its praises (s a means 
of procuring subsistance, of enriching nations, of giving employment 
to the masses, or of adding to the conveniences of society at large, 
they committed it to the regards of the untaught hind and his fellow ox, 
Man, in their view, was born to accomplish a noble destiny, to engage 
in the defence of the state, to lead armies to battle, to enslave ni oh- 


boring provinces, to contend in the fervid race, to listen. to enrap- 
tured orators, to solve the problem of existence, to minister in the tem- 
ples of the gods, to lounge amid the wits of the portico, and to drink 
wisdom from inspired lips in the groves of Academe. From a race im- 
bued with such principles, and accustomed to such exercises th 
science which related to the physical well-being of nations could neve1 
have sprung. ‘The social relations in which its interesting questions 
have their origin did not exist, and if they had, the peculiar turn of their 
intellectual exertion would even have prevented them from investi- 
gating the laws and methods of economical progress. It is on this ac- 
count that the ancients in their pecuniary and commercial transactions 
displayed so much stupidity, and in their public administrations as well 
as in the regulation of private pursuits were alike injudicious and 
1enorant. 

With the downfall of the Roman Empire, the circumstances favorable 
to an enlarged study of economical science, were somewhat but only 


slightly improved. ‘The same repugnance to regular industry, and 


the same fondness for abstract inquiries, contributed to the fostering of 
the same prejudices and errors. An unsettled state of society, passing 
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alternately through the vicissitudes of force and sloth, allowed no op- 
portunity either for the adoption of regular habits or the prosecution 
of useful study. When the deluge of barbarians from the north 
broke over the western provinces of the Roman Empire, centuries 
passed away in confusion before the troubled elements were permitted 
to subside. ‘The exigencies of violence prevented the cultivation of 
the fields and interrupted the commerce of the towns. Powerful 
men, drawing around them hosts of their dependents, exhausted the 
energies of the social system in warlike struggles and predatory ex- 
cursions. ‘The lands fell into the hands of these few and great pro- 
prietors ; where, through the institutions of primogeniture and entail, 
they ever afterward remained: Neither the landlord nor the tenant 
was devoted to their cultivation, because to the former there was 
wanting the inclination, and to the latter,the inducement. Both were 
satisfied if they could be made to provide for the demands of the 
hour. In this way they fell into neglect and gradual decay. ‘The 
trade of the towns, without a stimulus in the prosperity of the sur- 
rounding country, degenerated into the transient and uncertain ex- 
change of products of immediate need. ‘There was no accumula- 
tion, no distant interchange of commodities, no bargaining beyond 
the higgling of the stalls, or the chance traffic with pedlers and 
marauding companies. At the same time the clergy had assumed 
the control of seats of learning, and introduced into the common stu- 
dies the scholastic and subtle spirit of controversy which distin- 
guished their own pursuits. Logic, divinity, grammar, metaphysics, 
were the staple of their acquisitions. No light was shed upon the 
art of conducting the ordinary business of life, no inquiries were 
made into the sources of national wealth, no questions started as to the 
means of ameliorating or advancing the physical welfare of mankind. 

But gradually, through the privileges granted to the inhabitants of 
cities by princes anxious to defend their power from the inroads of 
the great barons, better influences came to prevail. Order and se- 
curity, which were the natural consequences of the protection afforded 
by the superior rulers, furnished traders with the opportunity of enlarg- 
ing the sphere of their operations. Commerce, by degrees, expanded 
its objects and its exertions. The knowledge acquired during the 
Crusades to the East, created a desire for luxuries and the finer sorts 
of manufactures. Markets were opened in towns for the superfluous 
products of the country, and the country was encouraged to make use 
of its productive powers by the prospect of growing civilization and 
wealth. Merchants emerged into notice, because of the pecuniary 
facilities they were enabled to extend to governments; while, along 
with the increasing ambition of opulence, there came the disposition 
to examine into its causes and the best means of effecting its accu- 
mulation. It was at this period that Political Economy was born, or 
rather that the materials were begun to be collected, out of which it 
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was to be subsequently formed. Men of acute genius, with their sa- 
gacity whetted by a pervading love of gain, addressed themselves to 
the analysis of wealth, of the social arrangements which led to its 
production, of the institutions that retarded its increase, of the 
natural agents that assisted labor, of the principles of barter, of the 
facilities of intercourse, of the influences of population, and of the 
nature and utility of the various modes of human employment. 

Who were the first authors that treated systematically of these 
points, it would exhaust our space to enumerate. Both in Italy and 
England tracts were from time to time put forth in elucidation of the 
commercial difficulties and troubles that successively arose. Many 
of these were written with skill, and foreshadowed faintly the great 
doctrines of later writers.* But they are disfigured by the imma- 
turity and prejudices that marked the opinions of the times, and are 
only valuable as they indicate the progress of inquiry. Like the dry 
leaves upon the shores of a stream, they are marks of the swelling 
and falling of the tide of public feeling, as it was swayed hither and 
thither by one delusion or one conviction after another. In this re- 
spect they are interesting to those who carry their researches into 
the minuter channels of knowledge. ‘To others, and to the general 
reader, it is sufficient to be informed of the creater incidents that 
modify the advancement of opinion. Political Economy has had 
three or four several important epochs, which diversify the history of its 
course, while they distinguish the conspicuous changes through which 
modern society has passed. These may be separated as (1.) The 
era of the rise and decline of the mercantile or manufacturing sys- 
tems ; (2.) The era of the prevalence of the economists or the agricul- 
tural system ; (3.) The advent of Adam Smith; and (4.) the suc- 
cession of Malthus, Ricardo, and the more recent authors. These 
we shall touch upon briefly in turn—more briefly than we could 
desire. 

I. The constant use that was made, from the earliest ages, of gold 
and silver, both as a medium of exchange and a measure of value, 
naturally led to the idea that they were the chief constituents of 
wealth. As the opulence of individuals and nations was estimated 
by the amount of money in their possession, it became the policy of 
states to accumulate as great an amount of the precious metals as 
possible within their respective domains. Laws were everywliere 
framed, by repressing every species of trade which might lead to a 
diminution of the precious metals, to prohibit the subtraction of coin. 
In Spain and Portugal these enactments were carried to such a 
severity as to make the exportation of gold and silver a penal offence, 








* Notices of the more important may be found in McCullough’s Introduction 
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to Adam Smith, an essay abounding in learning and judicious reflection, the first 
and we believe the most complete, history that has been given of the rise and pre 
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punishable with the most cruel tortures and death. But as the spirit 
of commerce came to prevail, merchants found this system of restraint 
to be irksome and inconvenient, and sought by a variety of expedi- 
ents to lessen the burdens it imposed. ‘The East India Company, 
in particular, which had long carried on a lucrative traflic with the 
Indies, the main part of which was effected by means of the precious 
metals, protested against the fetters which had been placed upon their 
exportation. They did not, however, arraign the prevailing doctrine, that 
money was the sum and substance of wealth, but endeavored, by a com- 
plex series of reasonings, to prove that, under certain circumstances, the 
exportation of it was beneficial, in producing what was termed a favor- 
able balance of trade. ‘Their argument was this :—that it was idle to 
attempt to prohibit the exportation of gold and silver, if there was a 
demand for them abroad, because the great value concentrated in a small 
bulk enabled them to be easily smuggled, and because the foreign goods 
often imported in their place by being re-exported might increase 
their quantity. So plausible was this view, and so strenuously was it 
defended by a class supposed to be acquainted with the operations of 
commerce, it was not long in obtaining a general adoption. ‘The 
efforts of the state were then turned to bringing about an advanta- 
geous foreign trade. ‘To extend the exports of domestic, and to 
diminish the imports of foreign, goods, became the great end. In 
this view, a system of restrictive measures was advanced, which at 
once perfected the mercantile theory. High duties, sometimes 
amounting to absolute prohibitions, were laid upon the introduction of 
all goods that could not be produced at home, and especially upon 
those coming from nations with which there was supposed to be an 
unfavorable balance of trade. At the same time, to encourage expor- 
tation, bounties and drawbacks were granted either to stimulate new 
kinds of home production, or to favor such as was held of special 
use. Commercial treaties were instituted, securing to the merchants 
of particular nations trading privileges above the merchants of other 
nations, and colonies were established, with the same design, in distant 
and fertile parts where the merchants of certain nations might pos- 
sess themselves of an entire monopoly of their trade. By this 
method, fetters and obstacles were set round the energies of com- 
merce. The spirit of exclusiveness pervaded every branch of it— 
but, as it afterward turned out, only to narrow the circle of its exer- 
tions, and to impair its profitableness as well as its utility. Experi- 
ence taught those most directly interested, that by consenting to the 
notion that the precious metals were wealth, they had sanctioned ap 
error, and the discovery of this mistake led them to question the solidity 
of other parts of their theory. Gold and silver came to be considered 
of the same nature with other commodities, and the restraints put 


upon the exportation of these were in consequence, after no little 
controversy, gradually abandoned. But many absurdities, generated 
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by the original doctrine, were reserved to be exploded at a later day. 
Had these men carried their researches further, they might have as- 
certained that not only was their fundamental principle wrong, but the 
whole superstructure reared upon it was false. ‘The object of com- 
merce is not to augment the sum of the precious metals in a country, 
but to multiply and enlarge the comforts and conveniences of its popu- 
lation, an effect best accomplished by permitting to individuals the 
largest freedom, both in the selection and management of their pur- 
suits. Bounties, duties, monopolies, and restrictive regulations, of 
what kind soever, have but one effect, either to divert capital and 
labor from the objects to which they would naturally be directed, to 
those less advantageous, or to tax productive employments generally, 
for the sake of sustaining one or two enterprises which, without as- 
sistance, would be unprofitable. For if these enterprises were of 
themselves profitable, they would be undertaken without external 
help, and if they were not profitable, they could only be made so by 
drawing eid from more useful and lucrative sources. 

II. While the commercial system was undergoing a fierce discus- 
sion in England and on the Continent, an opposite system obtained in 
France, under the direction of M. Quesney, a physician of the time 
of Louis the Fifteenth. He had been led to investigate the depressed 
condition of agriculture, and in the course of his inquiries the whole 
subject of wealth came under review. He examined into its sources, 
and attempted a systematic analysis of its elements. His partiality 
for agricultural pursuits conducted him to the doctrine that the earth 
is the only source of production. He was confirmed in this view, by 
observing that of all classes engaged in industry those who cultivated 
the soil were alone able to pay rent for the mere use of natural 
agents, or to realize from their products a nett surplus above the cost 
of production. Other classes he allowed were useful in conducting 
the economy of society, but their business produced no value, be- 
cause the value accruing from manufacturing or transporting their pro- 
ducts only replaced the original capital they consumed in the opera- 
tion. ‘The community he therefore divided into three orders: the 
frst, proprietors of land, who contribute to production by the expenses 
incurred in improving their lands, in draining, enclosures, building, and 
such other ameliorations as tended to render the land more prolific ; 
the second, the cultivators of the soil, farmers and their dependents, 
whose actual labor in ploughing, sowing, planting, and reaping, added 
to the variety and amount of the annual produce ; and third, me- 
chanics, artificers, and merchants, who added nothing to the wealth of 
society, because the value they added to commodities was only 
equivalent to the stock which employed them, together with its ordi- 
nary profits. A natural deduction from this theory was, that the pro- 
ductive classes, as they were termed, bore all the expenses of the 
state ; and it was accordingly proposed that the taxes laid by the civil 
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authorities should be made to fall directly upon the nett produce or 
rent of land. Quesney’s reasoning wrought conviction in the minds 
of a large body of disciples, among the more eminent of whom were 
Turgot, Marquis de Mirabeau, and Dupont de Nemours, who, by the 
exclusiveness of their zeal and the persistency with which they main- 
tained their doctrines, acquired the name of the Economists. ‘The weak- 
ness of their system is obvious enough. Production does not consist, 
as they imagined, either in materials themselves or in the creation 
of materials, but in the creation of utility, which can only be effected 
by human exertion. Land is without value until the hand of indus- 
try has been applied to it, and then only, because by means of its 
products the wants and comforts of human beings are supplied. 
The utility of anything is its adaptability to the gratification of human 
desires, and whether this property has been given to it by the 
labor of the husbandman, the artificer, or the merchant, whether by 
raising it from the soil, or by modifying it through some process of 
manufacture, or by conveying it from place to place, it is equally 
fitted to human use, and equally possesses a value for which other 
values will be given in exchange. ‘The source of its value, then, 
is the labor expended upon it in the course of bringing it to the con- 
dition or place where it can be made of immediate use. 

II1. The advent of Adam Smith, in 1776, like the rising of the sun, 
dissipated the clouds that had been gathered in the twilight of economi- 
eal science. To his great work on the Wealth of Nations is the 
glory due of having demonstrated the errors of his forerunners, and of 
erecting a system of truth and consistency in their place. He was 
fitted above all the men of his time for the peculiar task his genius 
accomplished. He belonged to that school of free inquirers and in- 
dependent thinkers, just then in its vigor, who carried an unsparing 
analysis into all the institutions and notions of the past. The friend 
of Hume and many of the more celebrated French Philosophers, he 
was thoroughly imbued with that spirit of reform, which in their 
cases was carried to such a pernicious extreme, but which in his case 
was restrained by his sympathy with those researches only that con- 
cerned the physical well-being of society, and his want of interest in 
the higher inquiries connected with our moral and religious welfare. 
Like them, his mind was rather clear-sighted than comprehensive ; 
what he saw at all he saw distinctly; he grasped it with great 
tenacity, and adhered to it with a firmness of purpose which was a 
proof both of the penetration of his vision and the energy of his will. 
But unlike them, he was not fond of the glitter of paradox, had no 
rage for mere innovation, and in what direction soever he subverted, 
was prepared with materials and instruments in hand, to undertake 
the labor of reconstruction. Accordingly he was not content with 


merely picking to pieces the fabrics raised by those who had gone 
before him, but in all instances set about rebuilding what he had de- 
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stroyed, on the very spot of its former’glory. He was acute, subtle, 
and well-informed in the particular sphere in which he labored. 
He was extensively possessed of all that had been written and said 
upon the problems of Political Economy. A life of alternate practical 
observation and abstract study had imparted to him a knowledge of 
details, while it qualified him for the business of investigation. By 

practice as a writer upon general subjects, he became skilful in the | 
art of communicating the results of his meditations to others, and habits 





of literary intercourse had taught him the secrets of simplicity, grace 
and ease of style, an attainment quite as necessary to the construction 
of a great work on any science, as diligence of research, compass of 
view, orsoundness of reasoning. With small deference for authority, he 
had siill enough of it to keep him from fantastic theorizing, and to give 
his writings that practical cast which obtain for them a ready hearing 
in the audience of general society. Had he been more abstruse, he 
would have been less popular, and had he been less bold, he would 
have been not so much adapted to the spirit and tendency of his age. 
His wreat work is a formal treatise on the science of national 
wealth. It is divided into five parts, under the minor arrangements of P 
which he has managed to fouch almost all the questions that relate to 
the great and peculiar objects of the science. The first book is devoted 
to an exposition of the causes that assist the productive powers of 
labor, and of the laws which regulate the distribution of the results of ‘ 
that labor among the different classes composing the community. 
This topic, it will be perceived, includes the question as to the effect 
of the division of employments, the functions and uses of money, the 
nature and influences of price, the wages of industry, the profits of 
capital, the rent of land, and the various subordinate inquiries involved 
in the more general subjects. ‘The second book is but an expansion 
of the first, on so much of his theme as comprehends an investigation 
of the nature, accumulation, and employment of stock. He explains 
the different kinds of, capital, the methods by which it is increased, 
the origin of interest, and the comparative profits of the many branches 
of enterprise in which capital is used. ‘The third is more theoretical 
in its views, designed to illustrate by a series of observations and argu- 
ments the natural progress of opulence, as the discouragements to agri- 
cultural and commercial industry are gradually renewed. ‘The fourth 
book is an examination of pre-existing systems of political economy, 
in which the principles of free-trade are developed af length, particu- 
larly in their application to the fetters placed upon external commerce 
and internal production. And the fifth book treats of the revenue of 
the sovereign, by which is meant the principles which govern taxation 
and the other modes usually resorted to for supplying the expenses of 
government. In each of these books there are numerous and ex- 


tended digressions on points suggested in the course of treating the 
more general topics. Some of these unfold his most important doc- 
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trines, and are all valuable, if not for the science they contain, at least 
for the variety of learning and beauty of illustration in which they 
abound. 

But Smith is not to be taken as an infallible guide. There are 
defects as well as excellencies in his work. Of the former, are com- 
monly specified his want of precision in language, his irregular and 
confused arrangement, his frequent discusiveness, his departure in 
some cases from his own fundamental principles, his leaning to the 
doctrines of the Economists, and his great errors as to the nature of the 
value and the origin of rent, which modify, perplex, and distort several 
of his most radical conclusions. 

These are, however, defects easily obscured in the splendor of those 
services which he rendered to his chosen science. Had he done 
no more than adorn a dry and distasteful subject with the blandish- 
ments of rhetoric, mankind would have been indebted to him for a 
vast amount of pleasure and instruction. But he did more. He 
was the first to appreciate the vital importance of carefully analys- 
ing the phenomena of wealth. He was the first to apply to them 
that experimental method which raised physical science from the 
dunghill to the temple. He was the first to detect and demonstrate 
the absurdities of those older systems which had so long held the 
world in bondage, reigning alike with supreme authority over the me- 
ditations of the philosopher, the plans of the merchant, and the pre- 
judices oft he vulgar. He was the first to reveal, in the glory of its 
simplicity and beauty, the eternal doctrine of Free Trade. He laid 
hold of the matter at its roots. He dismissed from his mind all that 
others had done or fancied they had done. He began a career of 
independent investigation. He went thoroughly into its depths. He 
scattered the mists which had been collected in the dawn of thought. 
He put to flight the bug-bears and monsters conjured up by the warm 
imagination of heated partisans. He dragged to light all the mys- 
teries that were thought to lurk behind the principles of commerce. 
He established on immutable foundations the safety, the profitable- 
ness, the moral uses, of an unrestrained prosecution of industry, and 
an unfettered intercourse among nations. ‘That the restraints im- 
posed upon commerce were an evil, that they were founded in the 
narrowest spirit of selfishness, and supported by the shallowest 
reasons of ignorance, that they were clogs to enterprise as well as 
obstacles to civilization, that they depressed the physical energies of 
a people, while they retarded their social advancement, in short, that 
they were unworthy of men, either as intelligent, benevolent, pro- 


gressive, or even trading creatures, he proved by a logic so infrangi- 
ble, and illustrations so clear, that to this day it has baffled the most 
ingenious intellects to resist the force of his reasonings or find a flaw 
in his doctrines. This is, then, his pre-eminent distinction. He was 
the apostle of Free Trade. As Paul had carried Christianity into 
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all the cities of the heathen world, and as Bacon had applied the 
torch of a true method to the logomachies of the schoolmen, so Smith 
lifted up the light of the glorious principle of Free Trade, in the 
midst of the hosts who rallied around the banners of monopoly and 
restriction. In this he has shown himself a benefactor of the race 
that must take rank among the greatest. And the higher the attain- 
ments of society in wisdom, charity, and justice, the more vividly 
will it retain the remembrance of his services and worth. 

Of those who have followed in the path of Smith, there are two men, 
Malthus and Ricardo, to whom have been generally accorded the merit 
of the most distinguished place. The former, by his inquiries into the 
subject of population, and by the discussions to which those inquiries 
gave rise, opened a comparatively new field for investigation, and 
added to the number and interest of the problems which belong to the 
science. He attempted to unfold the relation which subsists between 
the procreating principle of human nature, and the productive powers 
ofthe earth. A long series of observations, drawn from the experience 
of man under all the circumstances of his condition, led him to the 
conclusion that the tendency of population is to outrun the means of 
its subsistence, and that consequently unless the productive powers of 
the soil were augmented, poverty, destitution, and famine were the 
inevitable lot of a certain portion of the human race. His view was 
fortified by numberless facts taken from the history of the ancient 
nations, of the ravages of diseases, of the desolations of war, and of 
the consequences of emigration. But the theory so boldly announced 
shocked the moral feelings of mankind ; a host of opponents instantly 
rose up against it. They questioned the fundamental principles of 
Malthus, they denied his inferences, and to this day, they hold a divided 
empire with the modified opinions which later writers have introduced 
Without attempting to decide the contest, it will be admitted by the 
adherents of both parties, that whatever may be said of the truth of 
Malthus’s doctrines, they have awakened anew and keener interest in 
economical science, and expanded the sphere of its investigations. 
Mr. Ricardo, if he has not rendered the same, has rendered an 
equal service. By the acuteness and penetration of his intellect, by 
the mathematical accuracy of his logic, his searching and unsparing 
analysis, and the independence with which he has traced all the 
phenomena of wealth to their remotest relations, has won and de- 
served the rank of the most accomplished and influential modern 


teacher of the science. 

The American writers upon Political Economy have made but few 
advances upon the developements of their English and continental 
predecessors. Here and there, questions have been started as to the 
truth of one or two particular doctrines, but generally, such as the 
science exists in foreign treatises, it has been received in this country 
We cannot think, however, that the discussions, to which our recent 
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commercial experience has given rise, have unfolded certain applica- 
tions of old truths, that are a vast improvement upon the principles 
which obtain inthe old world. ‘The carrying of the doctrines of free 
trade into the business of banking is a new, and, it strikes us, a most im- 
portant, application of an admitted scientific fact. We are not informed 
to whom the honor of originally suggesting the idea is due, but we 
first met with it, enforced with great vigor of logic, in a political 
journal, the Evening Post, published in New York, under the editorial 
management of William Leggett, one of those fearless thinkers 
and writers of whom the world sees an example only two or three 
times in the course of a century, and of William Cullen Bryant, a 
gentleman distinguished alike for the grace and beauty of his poetry, 
the extent of his attainments, and the dignity and elegance of his prose 
writings. The suggestion itself is worthy of the profoundest attention 
of legislators, and that class of the community most interested in a 
sound and stable currency. No nation has had a more instructive 
experience on the subject of currency than the United States. One 
scheme of banking after another has been tried, with the same result, 
an utter failure. The plan of a national bank has been found to be 
inconsistent with the prosperity, morals, and liberties of the country. 
Banks created by the States, under a vast variety of regulations, have 
failed in accomplishing the prime object of their creation, that of 
furnishing a sound and equable circulating medium. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no other resort but to leave the business of discounting and circu- 
lating notes, where almost all other kinds of business are left, to the 
control of individual sagacity and enterprise. It is a gross mistake, as 
we view the matter, to suppose the interposition of the legislature to 
be more necessary here, than in the other branches of trade. Had 
we space, and did it consist with the design of the present article, this 
point could be made clear. Meanwhile let the following observations 
suffice : 

1. Charters of incorporation, apart from political objections, are an 
endorsement, by the state, of the solvency and character of the corpo- 
rators, which gives a fictitious value to their issues over and above what 
is due to them on account of their real and personal worth. ‘This 
enables them to force more money into circulation than the natural 
wants of society require, and thus facilitates the fatal tendency to 
excessive speculation. 

2. Every capitalist has a natural right to dispose of his property 
and his credit in the manner he thinks best, provided he does not 
infringe the equal rights of others ; and, according to the acknowledged 
principles of free trade, while promoting his own advantage is most 
likely to advance the interest of the community at large. 

3. Under a free system, men of known worth and wealth only 
could establish confidence enough to procure a free circulation for 


their bills. 
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4. Such men are the best qualified, having a great interest at stake, 
to decide upon the claims of men applying to them for accommodations 

5. Banking would be more precisely adjusted to the business of the 
country, because there would be fewer inducements to, and no oppor- 
tunities for, excessive issues, personal liability and interest lessening 
the former, and unlimited competition destroying the latter. And— 

6. The greater part of the ordinary circulation would consist of the 
metals, while paper would be appropriated to its rightful sphere, the 
heavier transactions of trade. 

These principles, too briefly stated perhaps to be apprehended in all 
their force, we hold to be no less important than correct, andare destined 
to a general adoption by society, if not by the power of reasoning, by 
the compulsion of circumstances. Artificial modes of business—and 
what can be more artificial than our systems of banking ?— inevitably 
lead to vicissitudes and calamities that prepare the way for more 
natural arrangements. ‘The long series of terrific explosions to which 
our commerce has been exposed, cannot close so long as the chief 
cause is permitted to remain. ‘That cause is the attempt to regulate, 
through the awkward contrivances of legislation, what if left to itself 
would work as smoothly and beneficially as the unperverted mechanism 
of the human system. ‘The interference of quacks and bunglers is the 
signal for derangement. 

There is enough in these brief historical references to show us 
that the advancement of society consists in the gradual approaches 
made to a general adoption of the doctrines of economical science. 
As it has thrown aside one restraint after another, and ascended step 
by step in the scale of well-being, it has only illustrated the truth of 
those great principles which science had long before developed. 
Theory has ever anticipated practice ; for the deductions of individual 
men precede the convictions of the mass. li is on this account never 
dangerous for society to strive to realize the condition which just rea- 
soning proves it is capable to attain. So far from being dangerous, 
indeed, it is the dictate alike of wisdom and of policy to pursue the 
course indicated and sanctioned by admitted scientific principles. In 
Political Economy, for instance, we are of opinion that it would 
be for the highest good of society, to put in instant practice the im- 
portant maxims composing the body of that science. We believe 
it would be good, because the relations of society would in_ that 
way be brought into closer correspondence with truth. He might take 
any one of its doctrines, and by showing its intimate connexion with 
the physical welfare, as well as with good order and morality, satis- 
factorily elucidate this point. ‘The single principle of free trade is 
full of examples. ‘That principle has a vital relation to much that 
concerns the happiness and moral elevation of man. It is important 
in its application to both the internal and external arrangements of a 
nation. Its practical acknowledgment would tend to the develope- 
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ment and perfection of individual character. By throwing men upon 
their own energies for success, it would accustom them to the prac- 
tice of self-dependence and train them to habits of perseverance and 
economy. ‘They would learn to value that labor which was the only 
source of their distinction. All modes of industry would be found to 
be equally necessary to comfortable social existence ; which would 
depress those jealousies springing from the supposition of the supe- 
riority of one class over another, and beget a mutual respect among 
those who were alike contributing to the necessities and enjoyments 
of their fellows. But the most valuable influence of freedom in the 
choice and prosecution of pursuits would be in equalizing human con- 
ditions. ‘There is something in men that renders them averse to the 
contemplation of a great disparity in the social state of beings obvi- 
ously designed for a political state of equality. Distinctions, whatever 
may be the cause that produces them, breed ill-will and discontent, sepa- 
rating classes from all interchange of sympathies, and making the one 
arrogant and overbearing, and the other envious, restless, and bitter. 
So strong are these feelings that the most powerful restraints of edu- 
cation and self-discipline are often too weak to overcome them. ‘To 
unite a society, therefore, to diffuse through it universal and permanent 
friendly feelings, to soften manners, to introduce courtesy in inter- 
course, the laws, customs, and methods of trade which fetter one man 
while they facilitate another must be altogether abrogated. Place 
men upon an equal footing, as to the advantages of social life, and you 
cement the bonds of society and refine the tone of its manners. By 
creating a greater mutual dependence, you increase mutual respect. 
And the same is true in regard to the intercourse of nations. 
Nothing has done more to separate distant people, than the restraints 
laid by the policy of government upon the most perfect freedom of 
commerce. It has converted the world, from what it should be, the 
home of a vast family of brothers, into a slaughter-house for indis- 
criminate and reckless butchery. ‘This truth has not been dwelt upon 
enough by political writers, and can not be too strongly impressed 
upon public attention. Let us, therefore, devote the remainder of this 
paper to a brief consideration of the connexion ot free trade with the 
advancement of national civilization and peace. ‘The restraints im- 
posed upon commerce are, we repeat, productive of the worst moral 
effects. ‘Tariffs, navigation laws, duties, restrictive regulations of 
whatever name, and for whatever purpose they are established, are 
hostile to the highest interests of all the parties concerned. ‘The very 
base upon which they rest is laid in falsehood and ill-will. All 
systems of restrictions begin with the idea that nations are of neces- 
sity adversaries. Whereas the truth is, that nations are naturally 
friends. Every arrangement of Providence indicates that they were 
intended to live in harmony. Nations are but aggregates of individual 
beings, endowed with the same affections, hopes, and fears, subjects of 
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the same earthly fortune, heirs of the same destiny, and members of 
one broad indissoluble brotherhood. Whatever may have been the 
design of that diversity of condition that prevails among men, it was 
not that they should be enemies. Jn all that concerns the grand and 
permanent characteristics of their nature they are equal ; and obliga- 
tions of justice are laid upon all, with which no contrivances of policy, 
no requirements of government, and no claims of kindred can dispense. 
Mankind are parts of a great fraternity, superior in many respects to 
commonwealths or families, and imposing, by its broader relations, 
duties to which those imposed by relations more feeble and confused 
must inevitably give way. It is true, men are placed in different cir- 
cumstances of life ; that in their capacities, their characters, and their 
local position, there is a contrast almost as marked as that between 
themselves and the brute ; that they are born under different skies, live 
after a different plan, imbibe different principles, and die with different 
hopes ; but these are diversities which, though they may create a re- 
pugnance of sentiment and an uncongeniality of taste, are no justi- 
fications of deep and unrelenting hostility. ‘They were intended for 
other purposes than the gratification of feelings of mutual antipathy. 
They are the source of blessings, both economical and moral, of an ele- 
vated kind. Diversity of soil and climate adds to the number of valu- 
able products and the multiplicity of human enjoyments. ‘The niggard- 
ness of one region is compensated by the luxuriance of another ; if the 
south yields its generous fruits, the north offers its useful ores ; the agri- 
culture of one place is returned for the manufactures of a second, while 
the commerce of a third accomplishes the labor of the exchange. Po- 
litical divisions concentrate the strength of scattered individuals ; they 
facilitate the administration of public affairs ; they adapt social institu- 
tions and laws to the relative degress of social advancement made by 
various people, and assist in training nations to virtue by the discipline 
of change and progress. ‘There are, therefore, better reasons for the 
diversity of which we have spoken than that nations may make war 
upon each other. Separation and unlikeness are not necessarily anta- 
gonism. Enmity is the afterthought of selfish statesmen, who ar 
cradled in prejudice or nursed in folly, and who come, under the 
influence of a corrupt ambition, to laugh at rectitude as a jest, and to 
sport with the happiness of millions as children do with their toys. 
It is the wicked policy which such men have originated that fills 
nations with bitter and passionate animosity. Let their own schemes 
be successful, they care not what becomes of the interest of the multi- 
tude. They tax and levy contributions without number and without 
end. They have waged wars, seized thrones, blotted out whole na- 
tions, convulsed the earth with feuds, and crimsoned its fair fields with 
blood. Year after year they have plunged the debased people deeper 
in degradation. ‘Thus war and wo have been multiplied ; thus the 
estrangement between nations has widened so that long ages will 
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hardly close the gap ; and thus the spirit of implacable enmity has been 
fostered, until it has become almost a matter for the sternest moral 
courage to assert the original relationship of men, to proclaim the duty 
of mutual respect, or to insist upon the supreme obligation of cherish- 
ing peace. ‘Tariffs and commercial restrictions are modes in which 
this detestable spirit of enmity manifests itself. They are a part of 
an odious system of selfishness and seclusion, a system that regards 
nations as unavoidable enemies, made such by the ordinations of Provi- 
dence, and continued such by the necessities of their being. Surely 
a fouler libel upon God and humanity could not well be perpetrated. 

These restraints, by arresting national intercourse, diminish what- 
ever of civilizing influence there isin commerce. ‘Their very design 
is to render one people independent of others by the careful exclusion 
of all foreign products. An opinion prevails that a nation may be made 
competent to supply its wants solely from its own resources. Carried 
out, this opinion contemplates a state of perfect isolation, in which 
the various nations of the earth would be no more to each other than 
are the inhabitants of different spheres. Of course, commerce of 
any kind is inconsistent with the assumptions upon which this doc- 
trine rests. If each nation is adequate of itself to supply its infinite 
wants, ail other nations, so far as mutual alliance and intercourse is 
concerned, might cease to exist. As curiosities they may be interest- 
ing, but as the means of furnishing various products and enlarging 
the scope of human enjoyment, they might as well not be. Like those 
frozen regions of the north which no eye sees, or those burning deserts 
of the south which no foot visits, they would be for all practical 
purposes the merest blanks of creation. ‘The agency of commerce 
in dispensing civilization and refinement would be annihilated. What 
does the policy propose but to cut off that circulation and exchange 
of products among nations, which is as much their life and health as 
the circulation of the blood is the life and health of the body? Whe- 
ther it is adopted in practice on a larger or smaller scale, this-is its 
effect to the extent in which it is adopted. Thinkers of all ages and 
of all nations agree in ascribing as much of the elevation and advance- 
ment of the human race to commerce, as to almost any other single 
cause. If they have been, mistaken in their estimates of this influ- 
ence, it is high time the minds of men were disabused of the error. 
On the other hand, if there is a reality in that influence, it is no less 
important to learn the nature and extent of the benefits, and the best 
way of expanding them, and especially what obstructions are in the 
way of a more general propagation of them. 

Commerce strikes us as an important instrument of civilization, 
because it assists in the formation of those moral opinions and 
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habits, which are essential to the right ordering of a common- 
wealth, and of that liberal spirit which is the spring of a generous 
foreign policy. The opulence it pours into the lap of enterprise is 
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the least of its advantages. We value it for its efficacy in enlarging 
the scope of human thought, expanding the sympathies, softening and 
refining the manners, and cherishing harmony and good-will among 
nations having so many occasions of discordancy. When a people 
are confined to their own narrow limits, bound up in the contempla- 
tion of selfish interests, engrossed wholly by partial aims, the range 
of their best feelings is circumscribed, they fall into contracted and 
intolerant modes of thought, and anything like expansion and lofti- 
ness of principle is never attained. Strangers, as in the ancient 
empires, become barbarians ; whatever is of foreign origin is treated 
with contempt; a rancorous and bigoted scorn of foreign improve- 
ments is engendered, and the whole people degenerate into a most 
ignoble and worthless character. China, with her natural wealth, 
with her immense population, with her facilities of intercourse, might, 
under an open policy, centuries since have awed the world by the 
grandeur of her power, at the same time that she blessed it with 
the munificence of her literary and moral acquirements. As it is, 
there are few so poor as do her reverence. Nations, like men, like 
families, to escape the evils of a most brutal ignorance and sel- 
fishness, must depart occasionally from the small circle of their 
own peculiar interests, must mingle in the general strife, and take 
part in the common race for glory and power. A new life is then 
infused, old encumbrances are shaken off, every faculty is exerted, 
every muscle is strained, and the great task of improvement is 
undertaken resolutely. ‘The consequence is, that their resources are 
soon drawn out, wealth accumulates, elevated usages obtain, and 
habits of industry infix themselves in the social economy. Nothing 
can be plainer than the mode in which these results are accom- 
plished. Intercourse with others expands the sphere of thought. 
Knowledge removes the causes of many foolish and hurtful preju- 
dices. ‘The asperities of selfish feeling are worn away by constant 
contact. The principles of science and literature are in their 
nature diffusive, and national intimacy begets national forbearance 
and deference. For these reasons, commerce, from the earliest 
step made in national progress, has stimulated and strengthened every 
element of social growth. ‘The first seats of civilization were on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and along the gulfs and streams which 
were first navigated. When society threw off the despotism of the 
Middle Ages, its most quickening impulses were received from the spirit 
of adventure and trade which then began to animate men. ‘The esta- 
blishment of a mercantile class was the most effective encroachment 
made upon the tyranny of the nobility. Men of all orders rushed 
into it as the only means of personal aggrandizement. Very soon it 


grew powerful enough to assert its dignity and claim respect. Provi- 
dence came to its aid, by forcing kings and nobles, impoverished by 
war, to solicit its friendship. Each day added to the consciousness 
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of its importance, until it swelled into a magnitude and strength that 
rivalled the powers that were before enslaving the world. Once 
established, society breathed freer; the barbarous manners of the 
olden time were modified, prosperity advanced, and refinement ex- 
tended its influence to every description of the people. As the spirit 
of commerce has spread, the blessings of civilized existence have 
been proportionably diffused. ‘The manners of men have relaxed, 
and from the study of war they have turned to the cultivation of the 
gentler arts of peace. If, then, commerce is the handmaid of civili- 
zation, if it accustoms nations to peaceful pursuits, is it consistent 
with the highest interest of humanity to restrain its honorable exer- 
tions? Every fetter imposed upon its perfect freedom of action post- 
pones the prevalence of justice and right, and delays the happy day 
when nations shall be at enmity no more. 


THE DEATH OF DON PEDRO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS’ —* CROMWELL” —“ THE 


CHARIB BRIDE,” &c. 


Even in those fierce days—days of adventure and of blood—no 
fiercer action, nor more hardily contested, was fought out, than that 
wherein nigh Montiel the fiery valor of the bastard Transtamara, back- 
ed by the flower of France’s chivalry—Sir Alan of St. Paul, Sir 
Alyot of Calays, and a whole host of scarce inferior name, mustered 
beneath the banner of the far-famed Du Guesclin—prevailed in fratri- 
cidal strife over the desperate arms of Pedro—Pedro of Aragon, The 
Cruel. Once re-established on his tottering throne by the Black 
Prince of England, scarcely had he refrained from his accustomed 
tyranny and bloodthirst, during the presence at his court of Britain’s 
hope and hero—but when the leopard standards ceased to wave in 
the soft southern breeze, when the stout archers of the Ocean Isle 
had turned their serried columns homeward, then on the instant, re- 
vealed in his true light, shone forth the tyrant. Blood had flowed 
river-like through every street of every Spanish town, till, as it ever 
doth, oppression gave birth to resistance—the innocent gore found a 
voice, and cried to Heaven not all unheard for vengeance. Unsubdued 
still, although defeated, Henry of ‘Transtamara had leaped joyously 
to arms at the first call of the indignant rebels ; nor had his trumpet 


rung unechoed by the world-famous war cries of France’s best and 
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bravest. It needs not step by step to follow up the fortunes of the 
fierce rival brothers. Enough! they met nigh Montiel, and though 
he did most doughtily a leader’s devoir, fighting in the front ever 
with a mighty axe, and striking down a knight at every invocation of 
his patron saint, Don «’ed.o was borne back. His mercenary troops— 
Saracens, Jews, and Portuguese—might not abide the brunt of 
France’s knightly spears, although the Moors of Belmaryn and of Grana- 
da fought fiercely with their bows and archegayes, and did that day 
full many a noble deed of arms—although his banner was advanced, 
so that it met and rencountered that of his bastard brother, who fought 
within a spear’s-length distance, each shouting forth his battle cry! 
Then the battalion of Don Pedro opened their serried ranks, and 
wavered—then came a fresh and fiercer charge, led by the valiant 
Du Guesclin, all blood from spur to helmet-plume, “ Castile, Castile ”— 
they shouted—* for King Henry ! Castile, and our lady Du Guesclin ” 
—and with that furious onslaught the battle intruthended. Don Fer- 
dinand di Castro, the stoutest knight and stanchest councillor of Pedro, 
turned his rein forcibly aside from the tremendous mellay, in which 
assuredly he would have perished else, and dragged him from the 
field. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ ’tis time 
self; withdraw, then, straightway into your castle of Montiel, for if 


and little time enough—to save your- 





you be now taken, you are but a dead monarch.” 

Well said that stout knight and stanch councillor, that there was 
little time enough; for, as they fled with loosened rein and bloody 
spur, twelve persons only in a body of all that mighty host, which 
made so gallant and so proud a show at sunrise, the Begue of Vil- 
laynes with a strong band of spears pursued so hotly on their track 
that, had the gates been closed, not one of their small company but 
must have died full knightly in his shoes of steel, or yielded to his 
captor’s courtesy. Fortune had not, however, as yet set altogether 
for Don Pedro. One hour later, and the gates of Montiel would have 
been closed, the drawbridge lifted, the guard for the night-watch 
posted. As it was, unchallenged and unchecked they dashed across 
the clattering drawbridge, beneath the echoing vault of the large 
Gothic arch; and the portcullis fell, clanking and rattling at their 
heels ; and the uplifted bridge opposed its massy strength to their 
pursuers. Still they might see, however, within brief distance of 
the ramparts, not indeed out of bowshot, had they been English 
archers who mustered on the barbican and ballium, the Begue of Vil- 
laynes pitching his knightly banner on the road, and marshalling his 
men-at-arms so as to guard each outlet, and frustrate every effort at 
escape. The night, “that common friend of wearied and dismantled 
armies ” fell darkling over hill and dale, and put an end to the pursuit, 
which had so fiercely and so mercilessly urged the few and faint 
survivors of that most bloody field. The night fell dark and gloomy, 
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but not with so obscure and palpable a shadow as that which sank 
down, like a misty curtain, over the high and cheery courage—his 
sole redeeming feature—of the bloodthirsty Pedro. The morning 
rose again, filling the firmament with splendor and with melody, cha- 
sing each shade and mist-wreath from the bright face of nature, but 
banishing no single cloud of those which frowned so hopelessly, so 
pitilessly dark on the broad manly brow of this—the desolator deso- 
late—the victor overthrown. With the first dawn of day the scanty 
garrison of Montiel—scanty, yet faithful—was mustered under arms ; 
to repel any onslaught which might be attempted by the followers of 
the Begue. Right strong, however, was the castle, not less by natu- 
ral position than by artificial works, and able to have held out for 
months, nay, years, against the feeble means which alone had been 
invented at that early day for the assault of strong and castellated 
buildings. But, haplessly for Pedro, it had so fallen out, that there 
was scant four days’ provision in the magazines, nor any method for 
recruiting them. The castle, built on a high and craggy eminence, 
o’erlooking many a mile of lovely champagne, vineyards, and olive- 
groves, and seas of bright and waving wheat, with the dark umbrage 
of the glossy cork-wood interspersed on all sides, could be approached 
only by one steep and terraced road, on which midway the ascent, 
the foreign standard of the Seigneur of Villaynes waved proudly, as 
in triumph, under the all-sufficient guard of some five hundred lances, 
among which shone the blazoned pennons of three or four—the noblest, 
of Du Guesclin—while all the plain below for a mile’s distance from 
the mountain foot, was whitened by the close pavilions of Don Henry’s 
conquering host—a camp sufhicient for the sojourn of, at the least, ten 
thousand warriors. It was apparent at a glance that no attack was 
thought of ; the enemy were, it could scarce be doubted, as well in- 
formed of the resources of the garrison, as they who looked so anx- 
iously from their beleagured ramparts ; and had determined to incur no 
chance of loss to bring about an end, which, aided by no effort, must 
come to pass at last, and that at no far season. Hope left the bold 
heart of the Spanish king as he gazed downward from the walls, and 
saw the banner of his detested rival, detested more in that he should 
have been beloved, Henry of Transtamara displayed against his last 
stronghold. Hope left him, for he knew that, pent as he was in 
that rude mountain fort, no rallying point was left to his discomfited 
and scattered forces ; that not one trumpet would be blown, nor one 
lance laid in rest to rescue him, for whom, had he stood free and fear- 
less on the battle plain, ten thousand swords would have leaped from 
their scabbards, ten thousand noble voices swelled the war-cry of 
“Aragon for Pedro.” Hope left him, it is true; but in her place 
doubt came not, nor despondency, nor fear—and yet he knew rescue 
impossible—rendition worse than fruitless. He by whom no terms 
had been ever kept, who had respected no engagement, held no oath 
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sacred, whose want of knightly faith and knightly honor had only been 
less famous than his pre-eminence in hardihood and daring valor— 
how could he look for that from another—another too so bitterly, so 
more than deadly hostile as was his bastard brother—which he had 
not been hypocrite enough even to feign himself one capable of grant- 
ing? Well he knew that three more days at farthest must put an end 
to his ability to hold out any longer; that no relief could be afforded 
from without ; that to surrender was to die, unaided, unavenged—all 
this he knew, yet of such stubborn metal was his dark sullen spirit 
moulded, that he not only showed no outward marks of solicitude, 
but actually felt no internal tribulation. 

“ My mind is made up,” he exclaimed, “ Senior, my mind is made 
up, seek not to alter it. To linger here is but to starve, to yield is 
but to die, and dying leave all joy, all wealth, all power, to that thrice 
cursed miscreant anddog. Surrender thou, Don Ferdinand di Castro, 
surrender thou and welcome ; with thee they will keep faith, with me 
‘twere idiocy to dream of it. This night will I do on my harness, 
and mount my destrier, with my shield on my neck, and my lance in 
my hand will I ride forth under the cloud of midnight—follow me 
few or many—like the evening serpent will I crawl down upon their 





out-posts, but like Jove’s eagle will I launch my bolts upon their un- 
suspecting heads—it may be I can cut my road through their array, 
and so escape to work them wilder wo. It may beI shall fail, yet 
even in failing shall I die full knightly, in my steel harness, stayine !” 
“ Most noble King and Lord,” Don Ferdinand replied, “ whither- 
soever you ride forth, thither I follow. If so be that you escape, why 
lin aftertime may conquer at your bridle-rein, if that you fail and fall, it 
will at least be something to die with so great a king, a knight so hardy.” 
No words more were exchanged, but coats of steel and casques of 
proof were yielded to the armorer’s busiest care ; lances were chosen 
of the toughest, two-handed swords were girded. The evening meal 
was spread, the board was laid with the choicest fare the leaguered 
hold could furnish, cups of the golden Xeres, or the rich fruity Mala- 
ga went round; and there was bold and gay discourse of deeds of 
knightly daring, and tales of woman’s love. The feast, protracted 
though it was till the last hour but one of night was pealed forth by 
the castle bell and noted by the drowsy sentinel, was ended. ‘The 
king, all sable mail from crest to spur, with neither cognizance 
nor blazonry, nor plume, nor surcoat, strode down the clanging stair- 
case—clanging beneath his steel-shod feet and the steel scabbard of 
his mighty espaldon. Five knights, six veteran men-at-arms, and two 
guides followed him. A small band indeed wherewith to dare the 
might of banded thousands ; but in that little band there was not one 
who did not feel his heart swollen as it were with the hot blood of 
a hundred ; his hand strong with the muscles of a host. So true it 
is that daring leaders, whether they lead to evil or to good, make daring 
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followers ; that energy, and warlike skill, and desperate self-devotion 
will win respect and admiration from the soldiery for any general, 
how ruthless, how tyrannical, soever. ‘There was not one of those 
who followed to his last field him justly named the crvet, who loved, 
or honored—nct one who would have brooked to dive, though all from 
various motives were prepared to die with him. The noble Ferdinand, 
because he was Spain’s true king and legitimate ruler—Sir Reginald 
Holmes, far-famed as the Green Squire, and Sir Ralph Arundel, be- 
cause they stood pledged by their English honor, and their high chi- 
valry of soul, to fight beneath his banner to the uttermost—the others 
of the Spaniards, some for the hope of present safety and of future 
vengeance, and some from loyalty, and some from shame—all boldly, 
all devotedly, all fearlessly—but none for love nor liking. 

The gates were opened silently, and the bridge lowered. The 
night was dark as a wolf’s mouth, while a small driving rain drifted 
continually, from the thick black clouds which covered all the firma- 
ment of heaven, before a strong south-western wind. In sooth it 
had been a keen eye that could have discerned any living thing with- 
in a bow-shot’s distance, and it had needed a right quick and subtile 
ear to have caught any sound above the pattering of the rain and the 
loud wailing of the blast. It was the very night, wherein to do some 
deed of great adventure, to perform some notable escape. 'Thereat 
was King Don Pedro very glad, and his heart was revived, and all 
his company, that were about him, were greatly comforted with 
hope, that they said each to the other, “ Soh, sirs, but we shall scape, 
past hope !” and some did vow great candles of pure virgin wax unto 
the Queen of Heaven and their good patron saints, so they might go 
free from their present perils ; and some did bind themselves to mighty 
feats of war ; and sundry to great penance for their sins, and more 
than one or two to pilgrimage, even to the Holy Land. But none of 
these things in the end availed them anything. For the Begue of 
Villaynes—in sooth he was a sturdy man-at-arms and a right valorous 
and prudent leader—mistrusted much the night, seeing that it was 
dark and suitable either for secret flight or sudden throwing in of 
succors ; therefore it was, he kept the surer watch, going the rounds 
himself; and with him were afoot three hundred of his company. 
And they had kindled them a little watch-fire hard by the angle of 
the road, whereby the king was fain to have escaped, and they sat 
there and warmed them; whenlo! a yeoman from the out-post, which 
they had set toward the castle gate—he was a mercenary—an outlawed 
English archer, well dight with bacinet of steel and a light brigandine, 
having his bow of yew, a good six foot long in his hand, and in his 
belt twenty-four peacock arrows of a full cloth-yard measure, with 
his stout Sheffield whittle and his leaden maul—came running in right 
hastily ; and when he came near to the Begue—* O, noble sir,” he 
said, “1 kept watch toward the castle gate ; and in the lull between 
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the gusts of wind I heard a clanking, as of harness ; and ever and anon 
a barbed horse-tramp ; and there be men-of-arms afoot, and nigh unto 
us even now; but whether they come downward from the castle, or 
whether they come upward from the camp, I cannot say to you, for 
of God’s truth I know not!” 

Then the Begue rose up hastily, and.all his company about him, a 
good three hundred spears, and he spoke low to them that would have 
followed him—* Sirs, keep you all still privy, for now I can hear folks 
come in the way. We will go know what they be, and what they 
seek here at this time of night, peradventure there be some that are 
coming to re-victual the castle.” And he stepped down into the hollow 
way, that led down from the castle of Montiel, with his dagger drawn 
ready in his hand. And there came down upon him Don Pedro, and 
his twelve that had issued forth with him; and they wist not that the 
Begue was there ; but he came suddenly on him that rode next to Don 
Pedro, and said, “ What art thou?” but he, being nobly horsed, and 
of quick wit, set spurs to his destrier, and rushed forth from him, and 
passed by them ; and so the king would have done likewise, but the 
Begue stepped up quickly, and seized him by the bridle rein, and cried, 
“ What art thou? Show me, or thou art but dead!” and the three 
hundred spears, that had kept them all privy until then, drew out at 
once and stood across the road, and compassed the king’s party in on 
every side. 

Then when the king beheld that rout of men of war on every side, 
and that there was no escape, he showed himself and said, “ Sir 
Begue of Villaynes, I am the King Don Pedro, of Castile ; I yield me 
to you as a prisoner, and put me and my company, which are but twelve 
persons, into your hands and pleasure ; and, sir, I require you, of your 
gentleness, to bring me into some safeguard ; and I shall pay you 
such ransom as you will desire, for I thank God I have enough there- 
for, so that I may ’scape from the hands of the Bastard, my brother.” 
Then the Begue answered, and said, “ Sir, I shall lead you straight, 
you and your company, into some safeguard ; and your brother shall 
know nothing of you by me.” Natheless he spoke not truly, nor as 
became a valorous knight and noble cavalier ; for he brought the king 
straightway to his quarters in the private lodging of Sir Lyon di La- 
konet, and he set meat before him, and entreated him right courteously, 
and prayed him to be disarmed of his proof-harness. And King Don 
Pedro, at his prayer, laid aside his casque and cerveilleire, his gorget 
and his coat of plate, and his mail hose ; and he sat down to meat un- 
armed, save that he wore his secret jazeran of mail over his gipion 
of chamois leather, and his misericorde, or two-edged dagger, in his 
belt ; but his sword was unbuckled and his head bare. And when he 
sat him down, then the Begue privily sent one unto King Henry, that 
said to him, “ your brother, King Don Pedro, is now captive ”—and 
showed him where he was, at the Begue’s lodging. And the king 
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had not sat there the space of an hour, when there came there Henry 
of Transtamara, the king his rival, and with that bastard the Earl of 
Roquebertyn, and certain others with Sir Bertrand du Guesclin. 

And Henry looked about him, when he entered in, and cried, 
“ Where is that Jew and bastard that calleth himself King of Castile ™” 
Then Pedro started up, and glared upon his brother, like to a baited 
bull, despitefully and dauntlessly ; for, though he was a cruel and fierce 
tyrant, yet was he a right hardy and brave knight ; and Pedro said, in 
a voice high and clear and like unto a herald’s summons—“ Nay, it 
is thou that art the bastard. I am the son of King Alphonso. | am 
the King—rue kine !” 

And Henry answered nothing ; but drew his dagger. Then Pedro 
looked reproachfully toward Bertrand du Guesclin, for that he was a 
famous knight, and one untainted with the shame of treason, and 
Bertrand answered him, and said, “ Nay, thou shalt have fair play.” 
Yet he too Hed. For with the word, Don Pedro leaped against his 
brother with a fell cry, and thrust aside his dagger, and wrestled with 
him, and overthrew him. And Henry fell, doubled across a bench, 
with his right hand, that held his long knife, under him ; and Pedro 
knelt upon his chest, and unsheathed his misericorde and raised his 
arm to smite him, But then, despite the plighted faith of the Begue 
of Villaynes, and the pledged word of Du Guesclin, the Earl of Roque- 
bertyn stepped in, and seized Don Pedro by the arm, and overturned 
him forcibly, and held him down until his brother gained his feet ‘again 
and plunged his knife three several times into the prostrate body— 
while he, undaunted in his death, as he had been in life, shrank not 
from the keen steel, nor blenched at all, but gazed right in his brother’s 
eyes, and at each mortal stab exclaimed, “I am the King!” but with 
the third blow, from nose, eyes, and mouth forth gushed the dark red 
life-blood ; and with one shivering ‘spasm his limbs stretched out, and 
his keen features fell, and he lay dead at his murderer’s feet. 

Roused by the tumult, but roused too late, in rushed his men—Re- 
ginald Holmes and Arundel, with their swords drawn, came first, nor 
would they be appeased or pacified, but were struck down and slaugh- 
tered beside their slaughtered lord—true scions and examples of the 
high English chivalry—while Ferdinand di Castro and the rest received 
no evil, but remained the prisoners of the Begue of Villaynes, and of 
Sir Lyon di Lakonet. Thus fell Don Pedro of Castile, justly sur- 
named the Cruel. Peace tohis soul! Amen! 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 


ABOUT six years since, a youth of promising talents and excellent 
character, the son of an eminent poet, pursuing his studies with 
credit as an undergraduate in Cambridge College, was attacked with 
a chronic weakness of the eyes, for which his physician prescribed a 
long sea voyage. ‘To the surprise of all his friends, he determined to 
take the remedy in its harshest and probably most effectual form, that 
of going to sea as a common sailor. Finding in the port of Boston 
an American merchant vessel bound to the coast of California, he 
became one of the crew, sailed on board of her, was absent two 
years, the greater part of which was passed in the Pacific Ocean 
and in the several Californian ports, and returned a skilful and active 
seaman. During his absence he kept a regular journal, in which he 
noted down, without any view to publication, whatever he thought wor- 
thy of remembrance. This is the book which we make the subject 
of the present article. His friends, on reading the manuscript, found 
his story so well told, and were so much interested in his adventures 
and in the peculiar kind of life described, that they have persuaded 
him to publish it. Inthis they have judged well. 

It is a new thing in our literature, the life of a sailor in the merchant 
service—described by one who was long enough in it to know it well, 
and not so long as to lose the vividness of the impression made on his 
mind by the strong contrast between this kind of life and the very dif- 
ferent one he had left. Not only is the description graphic and strik- 
ing, but you feel as you read it, that nothing is overcolored or 
exaggerated. In many books of travels and voyages issued from the 
English press, you see at once the traces of what is called magazine 
writing. Authors by profession, we are told, receive from booksellers 
the meagre journal of some humdrum person, with orders to make it 
as entertaining and attractive as possible, and accordingly set them- 
selves at work to dress it up by all the arts of embellishment they 
possess. But this book you cannot take up without at once becoming 
sensible of the charm of confidence created by its perfect verity. The 
author has evidently no view to entertain or surprise his reader, but 
merely a desire to set before him a faithful account of what actually 
happened; he writes as if he were on oath; there is not a word in 
it which he might not swear to; you are convinced that the dangers, 
the escapes, and hardships related are as real as anything that ever 
happened in your own experience, that his waves run no higher and 





* Two Years Before the Mast; A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff street, 1840. This work is ascribed to Richard 
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his winds how! no louder than he saw and heard them, and that his 
tough and harsh old captain—as cruel as the sea he sailed—has not a 
trait in the description that did not belong to the original. Some part 
of this effect may be owing to the unlabored simplicity of the style, 
which, however, is seasoned with a kind of dry humor, showing it- 
self here and there when the author manifestly cannot help it, and 
now and then a touch of sea drollery. 

For our own part, we acknowledge that nothing in this book has 
given us more pleasure than the evidence of the strong sympathy and 
brotherhood which grew up between the author and the class of which 
he was for a time one—a class the merriest, most daring, most free- 
hearted, most improvident and worst used, of any in the community. 
With regard to their ill-usage, if we had any doubts before, we have 
none after reading this book. The commander of a vesse! is necessa- 
rily despotic ; and power exercised as his is, without supervision, on 
the solitudes of the ocean, and with but an uncertain responsibility to 
tribunals at home, can hardly fail of being often exercised in a tyran- 
nical and oppressive manner. The author of “'T'wo Years Before 
the Mast” mentions some remarkable instances of disregard of the 
rights of seamen of which commanders of vessels, who were other- 
wise kind and just, were guilty, and remarks that the presence of pas- 
sengers acts as a powerful restraint upon their behavior toward the 
crews. Sailors are generally so thoughtless, so careless, of the future, 
and so helpless on account of their improvidence and their unfitness for 
any other calling, that they are at the mercy of their employers, as re- 
gards their comfort and usage on ship-board. If they were like other 
classes, they would not lead the hard life they do, the life of a dog, as 
our author calls it; but we should have them appealing to the public 
sympathy and sense of justice, concerting means of self-improvement, 
agreeing on methods of vindicating their rights, stipulating with their 
employers after a new manner, and taking measures for holding them 
effectually to the stipulations. It is not so much a want of intelli- 
gence that prevents them from doing this, for we have conceived a 
more favorable idea of their intelligence from reading this work of 
Mr. Dana than we before entertained, but their want of perseverance, 
their carelessness of their own interest, their love of pleasure and 
irregular habits while on shore. In this selfish world every class 
must do something to help itself, or little improvement will be made 
in its condition. ‘The principal benefactors of the sailors and asser- 
ters of their rights must come from their own body. The man who 
has done most for their moral welfare in this country, Father Taylor, 
as he is called, was himself originally 2 seaman ; and the author of 
this book, who loses no opportunity of bringing their wants and wrongs 
before the public in the course of his narrative, would never have fully 
understood either the one or the other, had he not been himself a 
mariner. So much did he feel and see of the hardships of their con- 
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dition that he made a solemn resolution to attempt something for their 
benefit, and we cannot but hope that the effect of his strong and ear- 
nest statements will be seen in greater attention to their comfort, 
their morals, and their rights. 

The work begins with the appearance of the author on board of 
the brig Pilgrim on the fourteenth of August, 1834, in the costume of 
a sailor, loose duck trousers, check shirt, and tarpaulin hat, having 
doffed the uniform of an undergraduate at Cambridge. The account 
he gives of his awkwardness and confusion at the beginning of the 
voyage is amusing. ‘The first day he passes at sea is Sunday, and 
at night when the division of the crew into the starboard and larboard 
, the commander, walking the 





watches was made, Captain T 
quarter-deck with a cigar in his mouth, and dropping out the words 
between the puffs, makes this characteristic speech : 

“«* Now, my men, we have begun a long voyage. If we get along well together, 
we shall have a comfortable time ; if we don’t, we shall have hell afloat. All you’ve 
got to do is to obey your orders and do your duty like men—then you'll fare well 
enough ; if you don’t, you'll fare hard enough, I can tell you. If we pull together, 
you'll find me a clever fellow ; if we don’t, you'll find me a bloody rascal. That’s 


” 


all I’ve got to say. Go below, the larboard watch !’ 

In a short time the new sailor gets on his sea legs, and begins to 
understand the management and discipline of a vessel, and the duties 
of the crew, to which he devotes a chapter. We extract that part of 
it which relates to the principal personages wn board an American 


merchantman : 

“ The captain, in the first place, is lord paramount. He stands no watch, comes 
and goes when he pleases, and is accountable to no one, and must be obeyed in 
everything, without a question, even from his chief officer. He has the power to 
turn his officers off duty, and even to break them and make them do duty as sailors 
in the forecastle. Where there are no passengers and no supercargo, as in our 
vessel, he has no companion but his own dignity, and no pleasures, unless he differs 
from most of his kind, but the consciousness of possessing supreme power, and, 
occasionally, the exercise of it. 

“The prime minister, the official organ, and the active and superintending officer, 
is the chief mate. He is first lieutenant, boatswain, sailing-master, and quarter- 
master. The captain tells him what he wishes to have done, and leaves to him the 
care of overseeing, of allotting the work, and also the responsibility of its being 
well done. The mate (as he is called, par excellence) also keeps the log-book, 
for which he is responsible to the owners and insurers, and has the charge of the 
stowage, safe keeping, and delivery of the cargo. He is also, ex-officio, the 
wit of the crew ; for the captain does not condescend to joke with the men, and the 
second mate no one cares for; so that when ‘the mate’ thinks fit to entertain 
‘the people’ with a coarse joke or a little practical wit, every one feels bound to 
laugh. 

« The second mate’s is proverbially a dog’s birth. He is neither officer nor man. 
The men do not respect him as an officer, and he is obliged to go aloft to reef and 
furl the topsails, and to put his hands into the tar and slush, with the rest. The 
crew call him the ‘sailor’s waiter,’ as he has to furnish them with spun-yarn, 
marline, and all other stuffs that they need in their work, and has charge of the 
boatswain’s locker, which includes serving-boards, marlin-spikes, &c., &c. He 
is expected by the captain to maintain his dignity and to enforce obedience, and 
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still is kept at a great distance from the mate, and obliged to work with the crew. 
He is one to whom little is given and of whom much is required. His wages are 
usually double those of a common sailor, and he eats and sleeps in the cabin; but 
he is obliged to be on deck nearly all his time, and eats at the second table, that is, 
makes a meal out of what the captain and chief mate leave. 

“The steward is the captain’s servant, and has charge of the pantry, from which 
every one, even the mate himself, is excluded. These distinctions usually find him 
an enemy in the mate, who does not like to have any one on board who is not en- 
tirely under his control ; the crew do not consider him as one of their nnmber, so he 
is left tothe mercy of the captain. 

“The cook is the patron of the crew, and those who are in his favor can get their 
wet mittens and stockings dried, or light their pipes at the galley in the night watch. 
These two worthies, together with the carpenter and sailmaker, if there be one, 
stand no watch, but, being employed all day, are allowed to ‘sleep in’ at night, 
unless all hands are called.” 

The following description of the breathing of a whale is striking: 


l 
tthe 


‘ The calm of the morning reminds me of a scene which I forgot to describe at th 
time of its occurrence, but which ] remember from its being the first time that I had 
heard the near breathing of whales. _It was on the night that we passed between the 
Falkland Islands and Staten Land. We had the watch from twelve to four, and com- 


ing upon deck, found the little brig lying perfectly still, s irrounded by a thick fog, and 


the sea as smooth as though oil had been poured upon it ; yet now and then a long 
low swell rolling over its surface, slightly lifting the vessel, but without breaking tl! 
glassy smoothness of the water. We were surrounded far and near by shoals of 


sluggish whales and grampuses, which the fog prevented our seeing, rising slowly 
to the surface, or perhaps lying out at length, heaving out those peculiar lazy, deep, 


and long-drawn breathings which give such an impression of supineness and 





strength. Some of the watch were asleep, and the others were perfectly still, so 
that there was nothing to break the illusion, and I stood over the bulwarks, listen- 


ing to the slow breathings of the mighty creatures—now one breaking the water 
! 


just alongside, whose DiaACK body I almost far 





cried that I could see through the fog; 





ind again another, which I could just hear in the distance—until the low and 


cular swell seemed like the heaving of the ocean’s mighty bosom to the sound 


of its heavy and long drawn respirations.” 


In doubling Cape Horn, the crew have a taste of the stormy and 
inclement weather of that region ; and after leaving it to the east, and 
steering northward to the Island of Juan Fernandez, an accident 
occurred, which is thus described : 


“Monpay, Nov. 197s. This was a black day in our calendar. At seven o’clock 
in the morning, it being our watch below, we were aroused from a sound sleep by 
the cry of ‘‘ All hands ahoy! a man overboard!” This unwonted cry sent a thrill 
through the heart of every one, and hurrying on deck, we found the vessel hove flat 


aback, with all her studding-sails set ; for the boy who was at the heim left it to 
throw something overboard, and the carpenter, who was an old sailor, knowing that 
the wind was light, put the helm down and hove her aback. The watch on deck 
were lowering away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck just in time to heave 
but it was not until out upon the wide 


myself into her as she was leaving the side ; 


1 
i 


Pacific, in our little boat, that 1 knew whom we had lost. It was George Ballmer, 
a young English sailor, who was prized by the officers as an active and willing 


' 
Ss 6 
seaman, and by the crew as a lively, hearty fellow, and a good sbipmate. He was 
going aloft to fit a strap round the main-topmast-head, for ringtail halyards, and had 
the strap and block, a coil of halyards, and a marlin-spike about his neck He fell 
from the starboard futtock shrouds, and not knowing how to swim, and being hea- 
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vily dressed, with all those things round his neck, he probably sank immediately. 
We pulled astern, in the direction in which he fell, and though we knew there wa: 
no hope of saving him, yet no one wished to speak of returning, and we rowed 
about for nearly an hour, without the hope of doing anything, but unwilling to ac- 
knowledge to ourselves that we must give him up. At length we turned the boat’s 
head and made toward the vessel. 

** Death is at all times solemn, but never so much soas at sea. A man dies on shore ; 
his body remains with his friends, and ‘the mourners go about the streets ;’ but 
when a man falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is a suddenness in the event 
and a difficulty in realizing it, which give to it an air of awful mystery. A man dies 
on shore—you follow his body to the grave, and a stone marks the spot. You ar 
often prepared for the event. There is always something which helps you to 
realize it when it happens, and to recall it when it has passed. A man is shot down 
by your side in battle, and the mangled body remains an object, and a real evidence ; 
but at sea, the man is near you—at your side—you hear his voice, and in an in- 
stant he is gone, and nothing but a vacancy shows his loss. Then, too, at sea—to 
use a homely but expressive phrase—you miss a man so much. A dozen men art 
shut up together ina little bark, upon the wide, wide sea, and for months and months 
see no forms and hear no voices but their own, and one is taken suddenly from 
among them, and they miss him at every turn. It is like losing a limb. There 
are no new faces or new scenes to fill up the gap. There is always an empty 
berth in the forecastle, and one man wanting when the small night watch is mus- 
tered. There is one less to take the wheel, and one less to lay out with you upon 
the yard. You miss his form and the sound of his voice, for habit had made them 
almost necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss. 

* All these things make such a death peculiarly solemn, and the effect of it remains 
upon the crew for sometime. ‘There is more kindness shown by the officers to the 
crew, and by the crew to oneanother. There is more quietness and seriousness 
The oath and the loud laugh are gone. The officers are more watchful, and th 
crew go more carefully aloft. The lost man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed 
with a sailor’s rude eulogy—‘ Well, poor George is gone! His cruise is up soon ! 
He knew his work, and did his duty, and was a good shipmate.? Then usually 
follows some allusion to another world, for sailors are almost all believers; but their 
notions and opinions are unfixed and at loose ends. They say,‘ God won't be 
hard upon the poor fellow ;’ and seldom get beyond the common phrase which seems 
to imply that their sufferings and hard treatment here will excuse them hereafter— 
* To work hard, live hard, die hard, and go to hell after all, would be hard indeed 
Our cook, a simple-hearted old African, who had been through a good deal in his 
day, and was rather seriously inclined, always going to church twice a day whenot 
shore, and reading his Bible on a Sunday in the galley, talked to the crew abo 
spending their Sabbaths badly, and told them that they might go as suddenly as 
George had, and be as little prepared ; 

“Yet a sailor’s life is at best but a mixture of a little good with much evil, and a 
little pleasure with much pain. The beautiful is linked with the revolting, the 
sublime with the common-place, and the solemn with the ludicrous, 

“ We had hardly returned on board with our sad report, before an auction was held 
of the poor man’s clothes, The captain had first, however, called all hands aft and 
asked them if they were satisfied that everything had been done to save the mar 
and if they thought there was any use in remaining there longer. The crew all 
said that it was in vain, for the man did not know how to swim, and he was very 
heavily dressed. So we then filled away and kept her off to her course.” . 

The vessel touches at the beautiful Island of Juan Fernandez 
which is the subject of an interesting chapter. In December the 


author with his messmate obtains leave from the captain to shift his 
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birth from the steerage to the forecastle, in regard to which he makes 
the following remarks : 

“« We now began to feel like sailors, which we never fully did when we were in 
the steerage. While there, however useful and active you may be, you are but a 
mongrel—and sort of afterguard and ‘ship’s cousin.’ You are immediately un- 
der the eye of the officers, cannot dance, sing, play, smoke, make a noise, or growl, 
(i. e. complain,) or take any other sailor’s pleasure ; and you live with the steward, 
who is usually a go-between ; and the crew never feel as though you were one of 
them. Butif you live in the forecastle, you are ‘as independent as a wood-saw- 
yer’s clerk,’ (nauticé,) and are a sailor. You hear sailors’ talk, learn their ways, 
their peculiarities of feeling as well as speaking and acting ; and moreover pick up 
a great deal of curious and useful information in seamanship, ship’s customs, foreign 
countries, &c., from their long yarns and equally long disputes. No man can be a 
sailor, or know what sailors are, unless he has lived in the forecastle with them— 
turned in and out with them, eaten of their dish and drank of their cup. After I 
had been a week there, nothing would have tempted me to go back to my old berth, 
and never afterward, even in the worst weather, when in a close and leaking fore- 
castle off Cape Horn, did I for a moment wish myself in the steerage. Another 
thing which you learn better in the forecastle than you can anywhere else, is, to 
make and mend clothes, and this is indispensable to sailors. A large part of their 
watches below they spent at this work, and here I learned that art which stood me 
in so good stead afterward.” 

On the fourteenth of January, 1835, after a passage of exactly six 
months, the Pilgrim comes to anchor in the spacious bay of Santa 
Barbara, the central port of California. Santa Barbara is a little town 
of about a hundred houses with a fort, or presidio, and a mission or 
ecclesiastical establishment for the religious instruction of the Indians. 

The bay, like all others on the coast of California, except that of 
San Francisco and that of Monterey in the north, and San Diego in the 
south, is exposed to the south-east wind, which in the rainy season, 
between November and April, frequently blows in violent gales and 
sweeps inthe whole swell of the Pacific Ocean. Vessels are there- 
fore obliged to lie at anchor three miles from the shore, with slip 
ropes on the cables, ready to go to sea at a moment’s warning, in order 
to escape being stranded on the beach. ‘The mode of landing at 
Santa Barbara is thus described : 


** Just before sun-down the mate ordered a boat’s crew ashore, and I went as 
one of the number. We passed under the stern of the English brig, and had a 
long pull ashore. I shall never forget the impression which our first landing on the 
beach of California made upon me. The sun had just gone down; it was getting 
dusky ; the damp night wind was beginning to blow, and the heavy swell of the 
Pacific was setting in, and breaking in loud and high “ combers ” upon the beach. 
We lay on our oars in the swell, just outside of the surf, waiting for a good chance 
to run in, whena boat, which had put off from the Ayacucho just after us, came 
alongside of us, with a crew of dusky Sandwich Islanders, talking and hallooing in 
their outlandish tongue. They knew that we were novices in this kind of boating, 
and waited to see us goin. The second mate, however, who steered our boat, 
determined to have the advantage of their experience, and would not go in first. 
Finding, at length, how matters stood, they gave a shout, and taking advantage of 
a great comber which came swelliry in, rearing its head, and lifting up the stern of 
our boat nearly perpendicular, and again dropping it in the trough, they gave three 
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or four long and strong pulls, and went in on the top of the great wave, throwing 
their oars overboard, and as far from the boat as they could throw them, and jump- 
ing out the instant that the boat touched the beach, and then seizing hold of her and 
running her up high and dry upon the sand. We saw, at once, how it was to be 
done, and also the necessity of keeping the boat ‘stern on’ to the sea; for 
the instant the sea should strike on her broad-side or quarter, she would be driven 
up broad-side on, and capsized. We pulled strongly in, and’ as soon as we felt that 
the sea had got hold of us and was carrying vs in with the speed of a race-horse, we 
threw the oars as far from the boat as we could, and took hold of the gunwale, ready 
to spring out and seize her when she struck, the officer using his utmost strength to 
keep her stern on. We were shot up upon the beach like an arrow from a bow, and 
seizing the boat, ran her up high and dry, and soon picked up our oars, and stood 
by her, ready for the captain to come down.” 


It was the business of the crew of the Pilgrim to collect hides on 
this coast, convey them through the surf in boats to the vessel, and 
afterward to deposit them at San Diego, a port near the upper part 
of the Californian peninsula, to serve as the cargo of another vessel 
which was expected from Boston. Before entering upon this occupa- 
tion the vessel went to Monterey to discharge her cargo. Monterey 
is pleasantly situated, with one of the best harbors in the world, in a 
productive region enjoying one of the finest climates in the world, 
but the people are lazy and thriftless almost beyond conception. 
The following is part of the account given us of the inhabitants : 


“ By being thus continually engaged in transporting passengers with their goods, 
to and fro, we gained considerable knowledge of the character, dress, and language 
of the people. The dress of the men was as I have before described it. The 
women wore gowns of various texture—silks, crape, calicoes, &c.—made after the 
European style, except that the sleeves were short, leaving the arm bare, and that 
they were loose about the waist, having no corsets. ‘They wore shoes of kid, or 
satin ; sashes or belts of bright colors; and almost always a necklace and ear-rings. 
Bonnets they had none. I only saw one on the coast, and that belonged to the wife 
of an American sea-captain who had settled in San Diego, and had imported the 
chaotic mass of straw and riband, as a choice present to his new wife. They wear 
their hair (which is almost invariably black, or a very dark brown) long on their 
necks, sometimes loose, and sometimes in long braids ; though the married women 
often do it up ona high comb. ‘Their only protection against the sun and weather 
is a large mantle which they put over their heads, drawing it close around their faces, 
when they go out of doors, which is only in pleasant weather. When in the house, 
or sitting out in front of it, which they often do in fine weather, they usually wear 
a small scarf or neckerchief of arich pattern. A band, also, about the top of the 
head, with a cross, star, or other ornament in front, is common. Their complexions 
are various, depending—as well as their dress and manner—upon their rank; or, 
in other words, upon the amount of Spanish blood they can lay claim to. Those 
who are of pure Spanish blood, having never intermarried with the aborigines, have 
clear brunette complexions, and sometimes even as fair as those of English 
women. ‘There are but few of these families in California; being mostly those in 
official stations, or who, on the expiration of their offices, have settled here upon 
property which they have acquired; and others who have been banished for state 
offences. These form the aristocracy ; intermarrying, and keeping up an exclusive 
system in every respect. They can be told by their complexions, dress, manner, 
and also by their speech ; for, calling themselves Castilians, they are very ambitious 
of speaking the pure Castilian language, which is spoken in a somewhat corrupted 
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dialect by the lower classes. From this upper class, they go down by regular shades, 
growing more and more dark and muddy, until you come to the pure Indian, who runs 
about with nothing upon him but a small piece of cloth, kept up by a wide leather 
strap drawn round his waist. Generally speaking, each person’s caste is decided by 
the quality of the blood, which shows itself, too plainly to be concealed, at first 
sight. Yet the least drop of Spanish blood, if it be only of quatroon or octoon, is 
sufficient to raise them from the rank of slaves, and entitle them to a suit of clothes 
—boots, hat, cloak, spurs, long knife, and all complete, though coarse and dirty as 
may be—and to call themselves Espaiioles, and to hold property, if they can get 
any. 

“The fondness for dress among the women is excessive, and is often the ruin of 
many of them. A present of a fine mantle, or of a necklace or pair of ear-rings, 
gains the favor of most of them. Nothing is more common than to see a woman 
living in a house of oniy two rooms, and the ground for a floor, dressed in spangled 
satin shoes, silk gown, high comb, and gilt, if not gold, ear-rings and necklace. If 
their husbands do not dress them well eneugh, they will soon receive presents from 
others. They used to spend whole days on board our vessel, examining the fine 
clothes and ornaments, and frequently made purchases at a rate which would have 
made a sempstress or waiting-maid in Boston open her eyes. 

“ Next to their love of dress, | was most struck with the fineness of the voices and 
beauty of the intonations of both sexes. Every common ruffian-looking fellow, 
with a slouched hat, blanket cloak, dirty under-dress, and soiled leather leggins, 
appeared to me to be speaking elegant Spanish. It was a pleasure simply to listen 
to the sound of the language, before I could attach any meaning toit. They have 
a good deal of the Creole drawl, but it is varied with an occasional extreme rapidity 
of utterance, in which they seem to skip from consonant to consonant, until, light- 
ing upon a broad open vowel, they rest upon that to restore the balance of sound. 
The women carry this peculiarity of speaking to a much greater extreme than the 
men, who have more evenness and stateliness of utterance. A common bullock 
driver, on horseback, delivering a message, seemed to speak like an ambassador at 
an audience. In fact, they sometimes appeared to me to be a people on whom a 
curse had fallen, and stripped them of everything but their pride, their manners, 


and their voices.” 


The people of California are suspicious of foreigners, and none are 
allowed to settle in the city but those who become united to the 
Catholic church. Yet the trade of Monterey is mostly in the hands of 
English and Americans who have married Californians, and have 
brought their children up Catholics and Spaniards, withcut teaching 
them the English language. In this way they secure popularity and 
often rise to be persons of consequence. ‘The chief Alcaldes in 
Monterey and Santa Barbara are Yankees by birth. After remaining 
a few days at Monterey the Pilgrim proceeds to Santa Barbara to 
collect hides. Here the captain, whose severity toward his crew had 
been unceasing for a considerable time, began to harass them by every 
method which the discipline of a vessel would allow : 


“We were kept at work all day while in port; which, together with a watch at 
night, made us glad to turn in as soon as we got below. Thus we got no time for 
reading, or—which was of more importance to us—for washing and mending our 
clothes. And then, when we were at sea, sailing from port to port, instead of giving 
us ‘watch and watch,’ as was the custom on board every other vessel on the 
coast, we were all kept on deck and at work, rain or shine, making spun-yarn and 
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x 
rope, and at other work in good weather, and picking oakum, when it was too wet 
for anything else. All hands were called to ‘come up and see it rain,’ and kept 
on deck hour after hour in a drenching rain, standing round the deck so far apart 
as to prevent our talking with one another, with ouf tarpaulins and oil-cloth jackets 
on, picking old rope to pieces, or laying up gaskets and robands. This was often 
{ 


done, too, wken we were lying in port with two anchors down, and no necessity for 


more than one man on deck asa lookout. This is what is called ‘ hazing’ a crew, 


and ‘ working their old iron up.’ 

From Sante Barbara the Pilgrim proceeded in quest of hides to 
San Pedro, a desolate place on the beach of California ; where an 
occurrence took place which is thus related : 


it f 


“For several days the captain seemed very much out of humor. Nothing went 
right or fast enough for him. He quarrelled with the cook, and threatened to flog 


him for throwing wood on deck ; and had a dispute with the mate about reeving a Spa- 
; g I 


h burton ; the mate saying that he was right, and had been taught how to do it 


! This, the captain took in dudgeon, and they were a 


nis 
t 


by a man who was a sai 


sword’s points at once. But his displeasure was chiefly turned against a large, 


heavy-moulded fellow from the Middle States, who was called Sam. This man 
hesitated in his speech, and was rather slow in his motions, but was a pretty good 


sailor, and always seemed to do his best; but the captain took a dislike to him, 


thought he was surly and lazy; and if you once ‘ give a dog a bad name ’—as the 
sailor-phrase is—‘he may as well jump overboard.’ The captain found fault with 
everything this man did, and hazed him for dropping a marline-spike from the main- 


yard, where he wasat work. ‘This, of coarse, was an accident, but it was set down 


against him. The captain was on board all day Friday, and everything went on 
hard and disagreeable. ‘The more you drive a man, the less he will do,’ was as 
true with us as with any other people. We worked late Friday night, and were 


turned-to early Saturday morning. About ten o’clock the captain ordered our new 


officer, Russell, who by this time had become thoroughly disliked by all the crew, to 


get the gig ready to take him ashore John, the Swede, was sitting in the boat 


alongside, and Russell and myself were standing by the main hatchway, waiting for 


the captain, who was down in the hold, where the crew were at work, when we 
keard his voice raised in violent dispute with somebody, whether it was with the 
mate, or one of the crew. I could not tell ; and then came blows and scuffling. I 
ran to the side and beckoned to John, who came up, and we leaned down the hatch- 
way ; and though we could see no one, yet we knew that the captain had the advan- 
tage, for his voice was loud and clear. 

“«¢ You see your condition! You see your condition! Will you ever give me 
any more of your jaw?’ No answer; and then came wrestling and heaving, as 
though the man was trying to turnhim. ‘ You may as well keep still, for I have got 


Then came the question, ‘ Will you ever give me any 


you,’ said the captain 
more of your jaw ?’ 

<7] never gave you any, sir,’ said Sam; for it was his voice that we heard, 
though low and half choked 

«<That’s not what I ask you. Will you ever be impudent to me again ? 

‘¢¢T never have been, sir,’ said Sam. 

««¢ Answer my question, or I’ll make’a spread eagle of you! I'll flog you, by G-d.’ 

«¢¢T’m no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

“Then [ll make you one,’ said the captain; and he came to the hatchway, 
and sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and rolling up his sleeves, called out to the 
mate—‘ Seize that man up, Mr. A——! Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of 


him! I'll teach you all who is master aboard !’ 
“ The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatchway, and after repeated 
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orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who made no resistance, and carried him to the 


gangway. 


‘*¢ What are you going to flog that man for, sir?’ 


said John, the Swede, to the 
captain. 

“Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but knowing him to be quick 
and resolute, he ordered the steward to bring the irons, and calling upon Russell to 
help him, went up to John. 

«Let me alone,’ said John. ‘I’m willing to be put in irons. Youneed not 
use any force ;’ and putting out his hands, the captain slipped the irons on, and sent 
him aft to the quarter-deck. Sam by this time was seized up, as it is called, that 
is, placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made fast to the shrouds, his jacket 
off, and his back exposed. ‘The captain stood on the break of the deck, a few feet 
from him, and a little raised, so as to have a good swing at him, and held in his 
hand the bight of a thick, strong rope. The officers stood round, and the crew 
grouped together in the waist. All these preparations made me feel sick and almost 
faint, angry and excited as I was. A man—a human being, made in God’s likeness 
—fastened up and flogged like a beast! A man, too, whom I had lived with and 
eaten with for months, and knew almost as well as a brother. The first and almost 
incontrollable impulse was resistance. But what wastobe done? The time for it 
had gone by. The two best men were fast, and there were only two beside myself, 
and a small boy of ten or twelve years of age. And then there were (beside the 
captain) three officers, steward, agent, and clerk. But, beside the numbers, what is 
there for sailors todo? If they resist, itis mutiny; and if they succeed, and take 
the vessel, it is piracy. If they ever yield again, their punishment must come ; and 
if they do not yield, they are pirates for life. If a sailor resist his commander, he 
resists the law, and piracy or submission are his only alternatives. Bad as it was, 
it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships for. Swinging the rope over his head, 
and bending his body so as to give it full force, the captain brought it down upon 
the poor fellow’s back. Once, twice—six times. ‘ Will you ever give me any 
more of your jaw?’ The man writhed with pain, but said not a word. Three 
times more. ‘This was too much, and he muttered something which I could not 
hear ; this brought as many more as the man could stand ; when the captain ordered 
him to be cut down, and to go forward. 

‘*«« Now for you,’ said the captain, making up to John, and taking his irons off. 
As soon as he was loose, he ran forward to the forecastle. ‘ Bring that man aft,’ 
shouted the captain. The second mate, who had been a shipmate of John’s, stood 
still in the waist, and the mate walked slowly forward ; but our third officer, anxious 
to show his zeal, sprang forward over the windlass, and laid hold of John; but he 
soon threw him from him. At this moment I would have given worlds for the 
power to help the poor fellow ; but it was allin vain. The captain stood on the 
quarter-deck, bare-headed, his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, 
swinging the rope, and calling out to his officers : ‘ Drag him aft !—Lay hold of him ; 
Dll sweeten him!’ &e., &c. The mate now went forward and told John quietly to 
go aft; and he seeing resistance in vain, threw the blackguard third mate from 
him; said he would go aft of himself; that they should not drag him; and went 
up to the gangway and held out his hands: but as soon as the captain began to 
make him fast, the indignity was too much, and he began to resist; but the mate 
and Russell holding him, he was soon seized up. When he was made fast, he 
turned to the captain, who stood turning up his sleeves and getting ready for the 
blow, and asked him what he was going to be flogged for. ‘ Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang back, or to be insolent, or not to 
know my work ?’ 

‘“** No,’ said the captain, ‘it is not that that I flog you for; I flog you for your 
interference—for asking questions.’ 


“*Can’t a man ask a question here without being flogged ?’ 
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*** No,’ shouted the captain; ‘nobody shall open his mouth aboard this vessel, 
but myself;’ and began laying the blows upon his back, swinging half round 
between each blow, to give it full effect. As he went on, his passion increased, 
and he danced about the deck, calling out as he swung the rope—‘ If you want to 
know what I flog you for, I'll tell you. It’s because I like to do it !—It suits me! 
That's what I do it for!’ 

“The man writhed under the pain, until he could endure it no longer, when he 
called out, with an exclamation more common among foreigners than with us— 
‘Oh, Jesus Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ !’ 

*¢ Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the captain ; ‘he can’t help you. Call 
He’s the man! Hecanhelp you! Jesus Christ can’t help 





on Captain i 
you now - 
‘«« At these words, which I shall never forget, my blood ran cold. I could look 


on no longer. Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, I turned away and leaned over 


the rail, looked down into the water. A few rapid thoughts of my own situation, 
and the prospect of future revenge, crossed my mind ; but the falling of the blows 
and the cries of the man called me back at once. At length they ceased, and 
turning round I found that the mate, at a signal from the captain, had cut hin 
Almost doubled up with pain, the man walked slowly forward, and went 


i 


down. 
down into the forecastle. Every one else stood still at his post, while the captain 
swelling with rage and with importance of his achievement, walked the qua 
ter-deck, and at each turn, as he came forward, calling out to us—‘ You sex 
your condition! You see where I’ve got you all, and you know what to 
expect !’—‘ You’ve been mistaken in me—you didn’t know what I was! Now 


you know what I am!’—‘I’ll make you toe the mark, every soul of you, or 
Pll flog you all, fore and aft, from the boy, up!’—‘ You've got a driver over 
you! Yes, a slave-driver—a negro-driver! Vil see who'll tell me he isn’t 
a negro slave!’ With this and the like matter, equally calculated to quiet us, and 
to allay any apprehensions of future trouble, he entertained us for about ten mi- 
nutes, when he went below. Soon after John came aft, with his bare back covered 
with stripes and wales in every direction, and dreadfully swollen, and asked the 
steward to ask the captain to let him have some salve, or balsam, to put upon it 
‘No,’ said the captain, who heard him from below; ‘tell him to put his shirt on 

that’s the best thing for him; and pull me ashore in the boat. Nobody is going to 
lay up on board this vessel.’ He then called to Mr. Russell to take those two men 


and two others in the boat, and pull him ashore. I went for one. The two mer 
could hardly bend their backs, and the captain called to them to ‘give way! giv 


'’ but finding they did their best, he let them alone. The agent was in the 
j 


stern sheets, but during the whole pull—a league or more—not a word was spoken 


way 


We landed ; the captain, agent, and officer went up to the house, and left us with 
the boat. I, and the man with me, staid near the boat, while John and Sam walked 
slowly away, and sat down on the rocks. They talked some time together, but at 
length separated, each sitting alone. I had some fearsof John. He was a foreign- 
er, and violently tempered, and under suffering ; and he had his knife with him, and 
the captain was to come down alone to the boat. But nothing happened ; and we 
went quietly on board. The captain was probably armed, and if either of them had 
lifted a hand against him, they would have had nothing before them but flight, and 
starvation in the woods of California, or capture by the soldiers and Indian blood- 
hounds, whom the offer of twenty dollars would have set upon them. 

“ After the day’s work was done, we went down into the forecastle, and ate our 
plain supper; but not a word was spoken. It was Saturday night; but there was 
no song—no ‘sweethearts and wives.’ A gloom was over everything. ‘The two 
men lay in their berths, groaning with pain, and we all turned in ; but for myself, not 
to sleep. A sound coming now and then from the berths of the two men showed 


that they were awake ; as awake they must have been, for they could hardly lie in 
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one posture a moment; the dim, swinging lamp of the forecastle shed its light over 
the dark hole in which we lived; and many and various reflections and purposes 
coursed through my mind. JI thought of our situation, living under a tyranny ; of 
the character of the country we were in; of the length of the voyage, and of the 
uncertainty attending our return to America; and then, if we should return, of the 
prospect of obtaining justice and satisfaction for these poor men ; and vowed if God 
should ever give me the means, I would do something to redress the grievances 
and relieve the sufferings of that poor class of beings, of whom I then was one.’ 

The delicacy and feeling of honor which this event showed the 
crew of the Pilgrim to possess, is commemorated in the following 
paragrap! 

‘On board the Pilgrim, everything went on regularly, each one trying to get along 
as smoothly as possible ; but the comfort of the voyage was evidently at an end. 
‘That is a long lane which has no turning ’—‘ Every dog must have his day, and 


mine will come by-and-by,’—and the like proverbs, were occasionally quoted ; but 
g of the 





no one spoke of any probable end of the voyage, or of Boston. or anythin 
kind ; or if he did, it was only to draw out the perpetual, surly reply from his ship- 
mate—‘ Boston, is it? You may thank your stars if you ever see that place. You 
had better have your back sheathed, and your head coppered, and your feet shod, 


and make out your log for California for life!’ or else something of this kind— 


t 
‘ Before you get to Boston the hides will wear all the hair off your head, and you'll 
take up all your wages in clothes, and won’t have enough left to buy a wig with !’ 

“ The flogging was seldom, if ever, alluded to by us in the forecastle If any one 
was inclined to talk about it, the others, with a delicacy which I hardly expected 
to find among them, always stopped him, or turned the subject. But the behavior 
of the two men who were flogged toward one another showed a delicacy and a 
sense of honor, which would have been worthy of admiration in the highest walks 
of life. Sam knew that the other had suffered solely on his account, and in all his 
complaints, he said that if he alone had been flogged, it would have been nothing ; 
but that he never could see that man without thinking what had been the means of 
bringing that disgrdce upon him; and John never, by word or deed, let anything 
escapé him to remind the other that it was by interfering to save his shipmate, that 
he had suffered.” 

The journal afterward relates, that although the excitement occa- 
sioned by the flogging passed off with time, the effect of it upon the 
crew, and especially upon the two men themselves remained : 

“ John was a foreigner and bigh-tempered, and though mortified, as any one would 
be at having had the worst of an encounter, vet his chief feeling seemed to be 
anger ; and he talked much of satisfaction and revenge, if he ever got back to Bos- 
ton. But with the other, it was very different. He was an American, and had had 


some education; and this thing coming upon him, seemed complete! 


ly to break him 
down. He had a feeling of the degradation that had been inflicted upon him which 
the other man was incapable of. Before that, he had a good deal of fun, and amused 
us often with qneer negro stories—(he was from a slave state;) but afterward 
he seldom smiled ; seemed to lose all life and elasticity ; and appeared to have but 
one wish, and that was for the voyage to be at anend. I have often known him to 


draw a long sigh when he was alone, and he took but little part or interest in John’s 


plans of satisfaction and retaliation.” 


In the excellent observations which form the concluding chapter of 
the work, the author doubts whether it would be well to take away 


altogether the power of the captain of a merchant vessel to inflict 


moderate corporal punishment. We should think the single instance 
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we have quoted, sufficient argument against the practice of flogging 
It is not suited to the character of our pe ople, and produces more 
evil in the sense of degradation it brings with it than it corrects o1 
prevents. ‘The author detests it as much as we do, and by directing 
public opinion against it, would gradually cause it to be considered as 
“an unheard-of barbarity.”. We would make it so at once by punish- 
ing the commodore who resorted to it. 

From San Pedro the Pilgrim proceeded to San Diego, where th 
cargo of hides is deposited, and where the author remains for several 
months, transformed from a sailorto a “ beach-comber” and bhide- 
curer. In this occupation he had for companions several natives 
the Sandwich islands who inhabited a huge oven built for baking 
bread, of whom he gives a graphic and interesting account, which we 
would quote, if permitted by our limits. 

Of the political state of California the author does not give a very 
favorable account, nor of th public administration of justice : 

“ Revolutions are matters of constant occurrence in California. They are got ' 


by men who are at the foot of the ladder and in desperate circumstances, just as a 


new political party is started by such men in our own country. The only object, 
of course, is the Joaves and fishes; and instead of caucusing, pa graphing, 
ling, feasting, promising, and lying, as with us, they take muskets and bayonets l 


seizing upon the presidio and custom-house, divide the spoils, and declare a new dy- 


nasty. As for justice, they know no law but will and fear. A Yankee, who had 
been naturalized, and become a Catholic, and had married in the country, was sit- 
ting in his house at the Pueblo de los Angelos, with his wife and children, when a 
Spaniard, with whom he had had a difficulty, entered the house,and stabbed him 
to the heart before them all. The murderer was seized by some Yankees who had 
settled there, and kept in confinement until a statement of the whole fair c i 


be sent to the governor-general. He refused to-do anything about it, a 
countrymen of the murdered man, seeing no prospect of justice being administered, 


made known that if nothing was done, they should try the man themselves. It 


chanced that, at this time, there was a company of forty trappers i hanters from 
Kentucky, with their rifles, who had made their head-quarters at the Pueblo; and 
these, together with the Americans and Englishmen in the place, who were between 
twenty and thirty in number, took possession of the tow ind waiting a reasonable 
time, proceeded to try the man according to the forms in their own country. A 


judge and jury were appointed, and he was tried, convicted, sentenced to be shot 
n 


and carried out before the town with his eyes blindfolded. The names of all the 
men were then put into a hat, and each one pledging himself to perform his duty, 
twelve names were drawn out, and the men took their stations with their rifles, and 
firing at the word, laid him dead. He was decently buried, and the place was re- 


stored quietly to the proper authorities. A general with titles enough for an hidal- 
go, was at San Gabriel, and issued a proclamation as long as the fore-top-bowline, 
threatening destruction to the rebels, but never stirred from his fort ; for forty Ken- 
tucky hunters, with their rifles, were a match for a whole regiment of hungry, drawl- 
ing half-breeds. This affair happened while we were at San Pedro, (the port of 


Pueblo,) and we had all the particulars directly from those who were on the spot 


A few months afterward, another man, whom we had often seen in San Diego 


murdered a man and his wife on the high road between the Pueblo and San Louis 
Rey, and the foreigners not feeling themselves called upon to act in this case, tli 
parties being all natives, nothing was done about it; and I frequently afierward 


saw the murderer in San Diego, where he was living with his wife and family.’ 
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In September, 1835, the author left his occupation of beach-comber 
and hide-curer, went on board the ship Alert, belonging to the same 
house with the Pilgrim, and returned to the employment of passing 
from port to port on the coast collecting hides. In passing round 
Point Conception, “ where it begins to blow the first of January and 
blows all the year round,” they encountered a furious tempest of wind 
blowing from a perfectly clear sky with a mild temperature: 


‘‘T shall never forget the fineness of the sight. Tt was a clear, and rather a 


chilly night ; the stars were twinkling with an intense brightness, and, as far as the 





eye could reach, there was not a cloud to be seen. The horizon met the eye ina 
defined line. A painter couid not have painted so cleara sky. ‘There was not a 
speck upon it. Yet it was blowing great guns from the north-west. When you can 
see a cloud to windward, you feel that there is a place for the wind to come from ; 
but here, it seemed to come from nowhere No person could have told, from the 
heavens, by their eye-sight alone, that it was not a still summer's night. One reef 
after another, we took in the top-sail 1 before we could get them hoisted up, we 
heard a sound like a short, quick fF thunder, aud the jib was blown to atoms 
out of the bolt-rope We got the top-sails set, and the fragments of the jib stowed 
away, and the fore top-mast stay-sail set in its place, when the great main-sail gaped 
pen, and the sail ripped from head to foot. ‘* Lay up on that main-yard and furl 


the sail, before it blows to tatters!’ shouted the captain; and in a moment, we 
were up, gathering theremains of it upon the yard. We got it wrapped round the 
yard, and passed gaskets over it as snugly as possible, and were just on deck again, 
when, with another loud rent, which was heard throughout the ship, the fore-top- 
sail, which had been double-reefed, spl in two, athwartships, just below the reef- 
band, from earing to earing. Here again it was down yard, haul out reef-tackles, 
and lay out upon the yard for reefing. By hauling the reef-tackles chock-a-block, 
we took the strain from the other earings, and passing the close-reef earing, and 
knotting the points carefully, we succeeded in setting the sail, close-reefed. 

** We had but just got the rigging coiled up, and were waiting to hear ‘ go below 
the watch !’ when the main royal worked loose from the gaskets, and blew directly 


out to leeward, flapping and shaking the mast like a wand. Here was a job for 


somebody. ‘The royal must come in or be cut adrift, or the mast would be snapped 
short off. All the light hands in the starboard watch were sent up, one after an- 
other, but they could do nothing with it. At length, John, the tall Frenchman, the 


head of the starboard watch, (and a better sailor never stepped upon a deck,) sprang 
aloft, and, by the help of his long arms and legs, succeeded, after a hard struggle 
—the sail blowing over the yard-arm to leeward, and the sky-sail blowing directly 
over his head—in smothering it, and frapping it with long pieces of sinnet. He 
came very near being blown or shaken from the yard, several times, but he was a 
true sailur, every finger a fish-hook. Having made the sail snug, he prepared to 
send the yard down, which was a long and difficult job; for frequently he was 
obliged to stop and hold on with all his might for several minutes, the ship pitching 
so as to make it impossible to do anything else at that height. The yard at length 
caine down safe, and after it, the fore and mizzen royal-yards were sent down. All 
hands were then sent aloft, and for an hour or two we were hard at work, making 
the booms well fast: unreeving the studding-sail and royal and sky-sail gear; get- 
ting rolling-ropes on the yards; setting up the weather breast-backstays; and 
making other preparations fora storm. It was a fine night for a gale; just cool and 


bracing enough for quick work, without being cold, and as bright as day. It was 


sport to have a gale in such weather as this. Yet it blew like a hurricane. The 
wind seemed to come witha spite, an edge to it which threatened to scrape us off 
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the yards. The mere force of the wind was greater than I had ever seen it before ; 
but darkness, cold, and wet are the worst parts of a storm to a sailor. 
“* Having got on deck again, we looked round to see what time of night it was, 


and whose watch. Ina few minutes the man at the wheel struck four bells, and 


we found that the other watch was out, and our own half out. Accordingly the 
starboard watch went below, and left the ship to us for a couple of hours, yet with 
orders to stand by for a call.” 

‘“‘ Hardly had they got below, before away went the fore top-mast stay-sail, blown 
toribands. This was a small sail, which we could manage in the watch, so that 
we were not obliged to call up the other watch. We laid out upon the bowsprit, 
where we were under water half the time, and took in the fragments of the sail, 
and as she must have some head sail on her, prepared to bend another stay-sail. We 
got the new one out, into the nettings; seized on the tack, sheets, and halyards, 
and the hanks; manned the halyards, cut adrift the frapping lines, and hoisted sway ; 

When we bhe- 


but before it was half way up the stay, it was blown all to pieces 
Now large eyes be- 





layed the halyards, there was nothing left but the bolt-rope 
gan to show themselves in the fore-sail, and knowing that it must soon go, the mate 
ordered us upon the yard to furl it. Being unwilling to call up the watch who had 


been on deck all night, he roused out the carpenter, sailmaker, cook, steward, and 
other idlers, and, with their he lp, we manned the fore-yard, and after nearly half an 
hour’s struggle, mastered the sail, and got it well furled round the yard. The force 
of the wind had never been greater than at this moment. In going up the rigging, 
it seemed absolutely to pin us down to the shrouds; and on the yard, there was no 
such thing as turning a face to windward. Yet here was no driving sleet, and 
darkness, and wet, and cold, as off Cape Horn; and instead of a stiff oil-cloth suit, 
south-wester caps, and thick boots, we had on hats, round jackets, duck trousers, 
light shoes, and everything light and easy. All these things make a great difference 
toasailor. When we got on deck, the man at the wheel struck eight bells, (four 
o’clock in the morning,) and ‘all star-bowlines, ahoy !’ brought the other watch up. 
But there was no going below for us. The gale was now at its height, ‘ blowing 
like scissors and thumb-screws ;’ the captain was on deck; the ship, which was 
light, rolling and pitching as though she would shake the long sticks out of her ; 
and the sails gaping open and splitting in every direction. The mizzen top-sail, 
which was comparatively a new sail, and close reefed, split from head to foot, in the 
bunt; the fore top-sail went, in one rent, from clue to earing, and was blown to tat- 
ters ; one of the chain bobstays parted; the sprit-sail yard sprung in the slings ; 
the martingale had slued away off to leeward; and, owing to the long dry weather, 
the lee rigging hung in large bights, at every lurch. One of the main top-gallant 
shrouds had parted ; and, to crown all, the galley had got adrift, and gone over to 
leeward, and the anchor on the lee bow had worked loose, and was thumping the 
side. Here was work enough for all hands for half a day. Our gang laid outon 
the mizzen top-sail yard, and after more than half an hour's hard work, furled the 
sail, though it bellied out over our heads, and again by a slat of the wind, blew it 
under the yard, with a fearful jerk, and almost threw us off from the foot-ropes 

“‘ Double gaskets were passed around the yards, rolling tackles and other gear 
bowsed taught, and everything made as secure as could be. Coming down, we 
found the rest of the crew just laying down the fore rigging, having furled the tat- 
tered top-sail, or, rather, swathed it round the yard, which looked like a broken 
limb, bandaged. There was no sail now on the ship but the spanker and the close- 


reefed main top-sail, which still held good. But this was too much after sail; and 


order was given to furl the spanker. The brails were hauled up, and all the light 
hands in the starboard watch sent out on the gaff to pass the gaskets; but they 
could do nothing with it. The second mate swore at them for a parcel of ‘ sogers,’ 
ard sent up a couple of the best men; but they could do no better, and the gaff was 


lowered down. All hands were now employed in setting up the lee rigging, fishing 
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the sprit-sail yard, lashing the galley, and getting tackles upon the martingale, to 
bowse it to windward. Being in the larboard watch, my duty was forward, to assist 
in setting up the martingale. Three of us were out on the martingale guys and 
back-ropes for more than half an hour, carrying out, hooking and unhooking the 
tackles, several times buried in the seas, until the mate ordered us in, from fear of 
eur being washed off. The anchors were then to be taken up on the rail, which 
kept all hands on the forecastle for an hour, though every now and then the sea 
broke over it, washing the rigging to leeward, filling the lee-scuppers breast high, 
and washing chock aft to the taffrail. 

“‘ Having got everything secure again, we were promising ourselves some break- 
fast, for it was now nearly nine o'clock in the forenoon, when the main top-sail 
showed evident signs of giving way. Some sail must be kept on the ship, and the 
captain ordered the fore and main spencer gaffs to be lowered down, and the two 
spencers (which were storm sails, bran new, small, and made of the strongest can- 
vass) to be got up and bent; leaving the main top-sail to blow away, with a bles- 
sing On it, if it would only last until we could set the spencers. These we bent 
on very carefully, with strong robands and seizings, and making tackles fast to the 
clews, bowsed them down to the water-ways. By this time the main top-sail was 
among the things that have been, and we went aloft to stow away the remnant of 
the last of all those which were on the ship twenty-four hours before. The spen- 
cers were now the only sails on the ship, and being strong and small, and near the 
deck, presenting but little surface to the wind above the rail, promised to hold out 
well. Hove-to under these, and eased by having no sail above the tops, the ship 
rose and fell, and drifted off to leeward like a line of-battle-ship 

“Tt was now eleven o’elock, and the watch was sent below to get breakfast, and 
at eight bells, (noon,) as everything was snug, although the gale had not in the least 
abated, the watch was set, and the other watch and idlers sent below. For three 
days and three nights, the gale continued with unabated fury, and with singular re- 
gularity. There were no lulls, and very little variation in its fierceness. Our ship 
being light, rolled so as almost to send the fore yard-arm under water, and drifted 
off bodily to leeward. All this time there was not a cloud to be seen in the sky, 
day or night ;—no, not so large as a man’s hand. Every morning the sun rose 
cloudless from the sea, and set again at night, in the sea, in a flood of light. The 
stars, too, came out of the blue, one after another, night after night, unobscured, 
and twinkled as clear as on a still frosty night at home, until the day came upon 
them. All this time the sea was rolling in immense surges, white with foam, as far 
as the eye could reach, on every side, for we were now leagues and leagues from 
shore.” 

We had marked various other passages for insertion relating to the 
people and customs of California ; the vessels and their crews arrives 
at its ports during the stay of the author in the place ; the treatment 
of the sailors by their officers, and other matters ; but we find that we 
have already drawn very liberally on-the contents of the book, and 
must refrain. In May, 1836, the author sailed on his return to Boston 
in the ship Alert, commanded by the same captain who navagited 
the Pilgrim in her passage to California. In doubling Cape Horn in 
the month of July, mid-winter in that region, they encountered a series 
of furious storms, accompanied with intense cold, which are described 


with an almost terrific minuteness. We have not, however, space for 


any extracts. Between the storms they had glimpses of the glorious 


beauty of the icebergs: 
“ At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got through dinner, when the 
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cook put his head down the scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest 
sight we had ever seen. ‘* Where away, cook?’ asked the first man who was vy 
‘On the larboard bow.’ And there lay, floating in the ocean, several miles off 


immense, irregul ar mass, Its top and points covered with snow, and itscentre of a 





deep indigo color. This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of our men 
said who had been in the Northern ocean. As far as the eye could reach, the sea 
in every direction was of a deep blue color, the waves running high and fresh, and 


sparkling in the light, and in the midst lay this immense muuntain-island, its cavities 


and valleys thrown into deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in th 


sun. All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and adimiring its various ways its 
beauty and grandeur. But no description can give any idea of the strangeness, 
splendor, and, really, the sublimity, of the sight. Its great size ;—for it must 
have been from two to three miles in circumference, aud several hundred feet in 
height ;—its slow motion, as its base rose and sank in the water, and its high 
points nodded against the clouds: the dashing of the waves upon it, which breaking 
high with foam, lined its base witha white crust 


cracking of the mass, and the breaking and tumbling down of huge pieces ; together 

with its nearness and approach, which added a slight element of fear—ali combined 

to give to it the character of true sublimity. The main body of the mass was, as I 
S 

have said, of an indigo cvolor, its base crusted with frozen foam; and as it grew 


thin and transparent toward the edges and top, its color shaded off from a deep blue 


ss of snow It seemed to be drifting slowly toward the north, so tha 





to the whiten 
we kept away and avuided it. It was in sight a!l the afternoon ; and when we got 


to leeward of it, the wind died away, so that we lay-to quite near it fora greater 





part of the night. Unfortunately, there was no moun, but it was a clear night, 
we could plainly mark the long, regular heaving of the stupendous mass, as iis edges 


moved slowly against the stars. Several times in ovr watch lowd cracks were 





heard, which sounded as though they must have run through the whole length of 






the iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily 
into the sea. Toward morning a strong breeze sprang up, and we filled away, 


and left it astern, and at daylight it was out of sight.’ 
And again: 


«With a fair wind we soonran clear of the field-ice, and by noon had only the 
stray islands floating far and near upon the ocean. The sun was out bright, t 


sea of a deep blue, fringed with the white foam of the waves which ran high before 


a strong south-wester ; our solitary ship tore on through the water as though g 
to be out of her confinement, and the ice islands lay scattered upon the ocean here 
and there, of various sizes and shapes, reflecting the bright rays of the sun, and 
drifting slowly northward before the gale. It was a contrast to much that we had 
lately seen, and a spectacle not only of beauty, but of life; for it required but littl 
fancy to imagine these islands to be animate masses which had broken loose from 
the ‘thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ and were working their way, by wind 
and current, some alone, and some in fleets, to milder clines. No peucil has ever 


yet given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. In a picture, they are huge, 





uncouth masses, stuck in the sea ; while their chief beauty and grandeur—their slow, 
stately motion—the whirling of the snow about their summits, and the fearful groan- 
ing and cracking of their parts—the picture cannot give. This is the large ice- 
berg; while the small and distant islands, floating on the smooth sea, in the light 
of aclear day, look like little floating fairy isles of sapphire.” 

On the 19th of September, 1836, the vessel was safe in Boston 
Harbor. 

It was our intention when we began this article, to copy some 


parts of the concluding chapter of the work, in which the author 
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gives his views of the proper means of improving the condition of 
seamen, and animadverts upon some very great mistakes which pre- 
vail in the administration of justice, in cases where the commanders 
of vessels are found guilty of cruelty toward the seamen under them. 
The punishment is often mitigated on account of the good character 
of the captain on shore, and also on account of his poverty, both of 
which are urged so frequently and with so much success, that the 
penalty provided by law for the protection of the sailor becomes al- 
most nominal. We can only spare room for a few sentences: 


° a ' 
‘It is to be remembered that masters of vessels have usually been brought up in 


a forecastle ; and upon all men, and especially upon those taken from Jower situa- 


tions, the conferring of absolute power is too apt to work a great change. There 
j 


ure many captains whom I knew to be cruel and tyrannical men at sea, who yet, 


among their friends, and in their families, have never lost the re putation they bore 
in childhood. In fact, the sea-captain is seldom at home, and when he is, his stay 13 
short, and during the continuance of it he is surrounded by friends who treat him 
with kindness and consideration, and he has evervthing to please, and at the same 
time to restrain him. He would be a brute imdeed, if, after an absence of months 
or years, during his short stay, so short that the novelty and excitement of it has 
hardly time to wear off, and the attentions he receives as a visiter and stranger 
hardly time to slaken—if, under such circumstances, a townsman or neighbor would 
| 


be justified in testifying against his correct and peaceable deportment. With the 


owners of the vessel, also, to which he is attached, and among merchants and 
insurers generally, he is a very different man from what he may be at sea, when his 
own master, and the master of everybody and everything about him. He knows 
that upon such men, and their good opinion of him, he depends for his bread. So 


far from their testimony being of any value in determining what his conduct would 


be at sea, one would expect that the master who would abuse and impos: upon a 

man under his power, would be the most compliant and deferential to his employers 
| : 

at ho ne 


As to the appeal made in the captain’s behalf on the ground of his being poor 
and having persons depending upon his labor for support, the main and fatal objec- 
tion is, that it will cover every case of the kind, and exempt nearly the whole body 
of masters and officers from the punishment the law has provided forthem. There 
are very few, if any, masters or otlier officers of merchantmen in our country, who 
are not poor men, and having either parents, wives, children, or other relatives, 
depending mainly or wholly upon their exertions for support in life. Few others 
follow the sea for subsistence. Now if this appeal is to have weight with courts 
in diminishing the penalty the law would otherwise inflict, is not the whole class 


r%, 


under a privilege which will, in a degree, protect it in wrong-doing ? 
And again says the author with great force : 


“ Besides, this course works a peculiar hardship in the case of asailor. For if 
poverty is the point in question, the sailor is the poorer of the two ; and if there is 
a man on earth who depends upon whole limbs and an unbroken spirit for support, 
itis the sailor. He, too, has friends to whom his hard earnings m xy be a relief, 
and whose hearts will bleed at any cruelty or indignity practised upon him. Yet I 
never knew this side of the case to be once adverted to in these arguments addressed 


’ 


to the leniency of the court, which are now so much in vogue.’ 


We commend the whole of this chapter to the attentive considera- 
tion of all the friends of seamen. 
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A LAY SERMON AT SEA. 


[Tue following “ Lay Sermon” was delivered in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean, to an audience composed of a large number of 
both cabin and steerage passengers, on board of one of our packet 
ships—by A. Davezac, Esq., late Chargé d’Affaires of the U.S. atthe 
Hague, who had been called upon for the purpose,on a bright and 
calm morning of the day appropriate to such a performance. ‘Though 
pronounced extemporaneously, yet the rapid pen of an intelligent 
reporter did not allow it to perish with the sound of the words that 
died upon the air; and after a revision by the eloquent speaker, we 
think there will be few of its readers who will regret that we have ap- 
propriated a few of these pages to its preservation. } 


Brotuers :—lIf there be, among the various modes by which man 
is wont to express his gratitude to the divinity, one that may be pre- 
sumed more likely than another to prove acceptable to God, it is, Iam 
inclined to believe, that in use among the disciples of the founder of 
the Society of Friends. ‘They invest no one individual with a per- 
petual sacerdotal character! ‘They affix on no one from among 
themselves an indelible seal of priesthood! They do not close for 
ever lips that would fain open to send forth the overflowings of inspired 
hearts. The pious multitude, wrapped in holy meditation, wait till 
one has found, not only the deep feelings which, as on angels’ wings, 
bear up man from earth to heaven, from matter to spirit, from the 
bounded circle of mortal vision to the infinite space—infinitely filled 
with endless creations—but also words, the earthly embodiment of 
spiritual aspirations. In their assemblies, no one privileged and 
salaried individual is, ever and anon, expected—nay, required— 
whatever his thoughts or feelings of the moment be, however sterile 
of ideas his mind may prove at the appointed hour—to bring forth that 
which, as it grows not from seed that man has sown, germinates only 
when and where it lists; which derives no force from the learning 
taught in universities and colleges, but comes unbidden to the simple of 
heart, the meek of spirit, not regular and periodical in its visitations, but 
like angels,in days when earth and heaven were wont to commune, un- 
frequent, uninvited, but always welcome, rapturously received guests, 
of the heart! To speak and feach of things holy and divine, whether 
cleansed by fervent prayers, self-inflicted penances, vigils long and 
patiently endured, by the glimmerings of the midnight lamp, his mind 
has been made the pure unsullied fount from which is to flow the 
living water that moistens the parched lips of the thirsty, and gives to 
the heavy-loaded strength to support his burden ; or whether sullied, 
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stained by worldly passions, it has become unfit to contain the healing 
waters of life! 

Among these primitive Christians, neither age nor sex stands in the 
way, as an insurmountable obstacle, to the being invested with a pon- 
tifical character for a day! It is the inspiration, or rather the being 
made, for the occasion, the organ of inspiration, by that power which 
can enable, when it lists, even the dumb-born to utter accents as 
harmonious as the music of seraphs’ harps, that constitutes and or- 
dains the priest ; conferring thus, on the lowest of believers (to speak 
the language of vain-glorious man) the highest station on earth, that 
of the God-made priest. It is true that this pontiff of a day is not clad 
in that splendor which, to worldly eyes, mark the priest!—but to the 
rational mind what matters it that his limbs be not encumbered with 
long, flowing vestments—that no golden cross, sparkling with emeralds 
and rubies, decorates his breast—the indecorous emblem of the mystic 
wooden instrument of man’s salvation ’?—HE that has marked him 
from among the crowd, the minister of His worship, in the place of 
earthly ornaments, will shed over him that divine majesty of aspect 
before which human majesty bends rebuked and humbled! Behold 
their temple ! No sculptured columns rise in pride of architecture, as 
though to lift up to heaven a testimony of human nothingness. No 
picture, the work of cunning limner, is there to divert attention from 
things invisible and fix it in vanity on the skill of the artist. The 
temple is already filled with worshippers ; and no visible sign has yet 
appeared of what is termed worship! ‘There no pulpit waiting, as it 
were, its destined, its necessary occupant! Where is the priest? Who 
is tospeak? Willany one speak? No one inquires, for no one knows ! 
And lo! a meek, blushing virgin, perhaps, slowly rises, as if yet un- 
certain of her own purpose ; doubting the reality of her mission; and 
in vain struggling against the mighty power within her breast! 
Yesterday—nay, this very morning—she trembled, even while lean- 
ing on her father’s arm, if the eyes of a stranger but rested on her, 
and now, made bold, fearless, she teaches, to her own astonishment, 
to age and experience, a wisdom not her own. And again, behold 
this old man—an instant before, infirm, bent down by the decrepitude 
of age—stammering with palsied tongue unmeaning words—now, 
erect, conscious of renovated vigor, with aspect commanding, eyes 
lighted up with unwonted fire, utterance clear and distinct, hear him 
tell the spiritual experience of a century, with the sententious brevity, 
the unimpaired vigor, of ripe intellectual manhood ! 

This the founder of the sect had wisely ordained :—it is fit, it is 


salutary, that, in the temple where all meet to worship, no one should 

usurp, and retain to the very grave, the monopoly of sacerdotal func- 

tions ! There should be many strings to the harp for divine adora- 

tion! Now it should, as if touched with an angel’s wing, sigh softly 
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to the ear, like the low murmur of distant rivulets—be wafted in the 
air, like the expiring sigh of a dying virgin-saint—and again it 
should burst on the soul like the voice of wintry storms, like the 
waters of mighty cataracts, rolling down the mountain rocks! Thus, in 
nature, the young and tender plant needs the soft descending dew, 
the mild, vernal breeze, the tepid, half-veiled ray of April’s sun, ere 
it ventures to unfold its feeble leaves to the genial air; but, when 
strong, in the full luxuriance of summer vegetation, it bids defiance to 
the winds; and the storms that shake it to the very rovts serve but 
to hasten its growth, by making them penetrate deeper and deeper in 
the ground, they have loosened and moistened. 

Impressed with these ideas, as regards the propriety of any one ad- 
dressing his fellow-worshippers, and feeling, at this moment, that 
cast of thought, that high excitement, necessary to extemporaneous 
speaking, I have not shrunk from the task you have invited me to un- 
dertake—though never before have I attempted :o express aloud thos: 
intense sentiments, those glowing thoughts, naturally elicited at each 





return of that day set apart for public worship by God himself: feel- 
ings always solemn even on land when surrounded by objects made 
so habitual to the mind, as to have palled upon it by its familiarity 
with their contemplation, and which, to the voyager over the trackless 
deep, force themselves on the imagination with deeper and more 
religious associations. 

The heavens teach God to man !—exclaims the prophet. Who that 
looks at the countless worlds, wheeling unshaken through space, im- 
pelled to their eternal gyrations by the potent and yet viewless hands 
that hurled them first in the boundless void, bidding them pursue, in 
harmonious regularity, even when they seem to aberrate from their 
marked orbits, their never-ending evolutions ; who, I ask, that has cast 
a meditating glance on these universes, each of them the centre of a 
world, and yet, each of them, but a particle, an atom, of the great, in- 
finite universal whole that does not proclaim, with the inspired sage, 
the heavens teach God to man'!—The solid earth, too, with its alter- 
nate and beauteous seasons, its immemorial forests, its towering moun- 
tains, its gentle, sloping hills, its green valleys, its blooming meadows, 
yielding to each breeze the treasures of their various and perfumed 
blossoms. Here, the spreading prairies of the far west, rolling, like 
this ocean, their flexible undulating grass, as waves tossed about by 
the winds ; there, the ever-barren wastes of Africa—by the side of 
the fertility that gladdens, the sterility that saddens, the heart—the 
the solemn stillness of yet man-untrodden forest, contrasted with the 
tumult of busy cities, the abode of industry, the depositories of wealth, 
the theatre where ambition struts for a day in its empty pageantry— 
all these, in their turn, teach God to man !—a page, each of them, of 
that great book of nature, on which stands inscribed an eternal truth, 
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the existence of a First Cause! This wonderful spectacle of uni- 
versal harmony has another divine impress—it is its never-ending 
changes of aspect, even when, to us, it would seem that the scenes 
we behold ought to bear the same features. This glorious orb of day 
tinging the east—first, with a pale roseate hue, lovely as that which 
mantles on a virgin’s cheeks ; then deepening it, at each second, till 
one half of the heavens is enveloped in a purple and sapphire man- 
tle; and at last emerging in effulgent glory, to light the earth and 
fructify its bosom—this new sun, dipped in the dew of the morning, 
it does not resemble that rayless globe, tired of its course, sullied like 
a wearied traveller by the dust of his long journeying! Is it not 
owing to these varied and ever-beauteous changes, in every scene of 
nature, that minds, even the most torpid, are awakened from their intel- 
lectual sleep, by the magnificent aspect of a clear summer’s day, at the 
sight of the blue heavens spangled with unnumbered stars? Nor is this 
ocean mute :—his mighty voice is not less impressive than that of the 
heavens, and of the earth, in teaching God to man! Here, on the 
deck of a ship, the most wondrous of man’s wonders, we behold, 
kneeling between the earth and the skies, as many rational beings as 
would form, on land, the population of a thriving hamlet, sending forth 
their prayers to the God of the universe—what object, in fact, more 
fit to impress on man, not the pride, but the ennobling consciousness 
of his divine origin, than this moving habitation, that conveys him 
from one world to another! Man has harnessed the fleet winds to this 
naval car, the steeds for his journeying on the seas. One man, with 
one hand, holds the reins of that rapid courser of the deep, and with 
ease curbs the wildest waywardness of the giant! A needle, with an 
unswerving precision, ever turning to the pole, drawn there by a 
power which, though invisible, acts with a continuity of force that 
chains of adamant forged by mortal hands never possessed—this 
needle, too, teaches God to man! It points to the deity as unswerving- 
ly as it does to the effulgent star of the North ; and, ina language which 
even to the stupid needs no commentary, proclaims that there are 
things to the undeniable reality of which the most stubborn incredu- 
lity must yield assent, though they cannot be seen, felt, or compre- 
hended! Some fragments of glass, a little wood, and a few pieces 
of worthless brass, have given to men the means of measuring the 
distances at which the stars are placed in relation to each other, and 
to the earth! Nay, even time is no longer uncertain and wayward 
in his flight ;—now a captive of man, he turns with regular velocity 
around the circle marked for him, by genius and art! No deviations 
are allowed him, but such as the imagination can scarcely conceive, 
even after science has made them visible, by reducing them to mathe- 
matical mensuration! No longer left to the guidance of uncertain 
conjectures, in pursuing his onward course, the pilot, each day, at 
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each hour, knows his way ; can rest the point of his compass on the 
very spot, over which his flect vessel stood, the hour that already is 
passed, and where it will float on that which will follow it. Science 
has marked his way over the blue waters, “ his light-houses” are 
hung in the skies, and his mile-posts are planted in the heavens! 

We say, with an illustrious prelate,*——“ Let the infatuated votary of 
a blind chance deride, if he pleases, our credulity ; let the cold-hearted 
Atheist look up for explanation of important events to the mere con- 
catenation of human causes :—to us, the whole universe is loud in 
proclaiming a Supreme ruler, who, as he holds the heart of man in his 
hand, holds also the thread of all contingent occurrences ;” and there- 
fore it is that we believe that these discoveries of the secrets of 
nature are but the accomplishments of wise decrees of Providence. 
Sometimes, for purposes which wisdom cannot divine, thickens, as 
it were, the dark veil that covers its mysterious creations, making 
what have since appeared obvious truths, invisible to the learned ; 
striking the vision of their intelligence, when seeking knowledge, 
with that blindness which fell on the inhabitants of a guilty city, 
when, with unhallowed hands, they strove to grasp angels of light. 
Sometimes, when, to suit its purposes, it gives to man the far-reaching 
eye of celestial beings, then a Newton elevates man to the skies, or 
brings down the heavens in communion with the earth. Perhaps— 
for who can comprehend the ways of God !—these partial visions of 
things divine, these glimmerings of the great ineffable light allowed 
to the best, the wisest, the more nobly endowed of the human race, 
are intended to reveal to mankind their capacity for another existence, 
where all that have been good and pure will see, feel, and compre- 
hend all that which, to the mass of rational beings, appears for ever 
involved in impenetrable obscurity, or only perceived by a few mas- 
ter-spirits, through darkness visible. Such a belief, | would fain 
think, if it be kept within the proper bounds, will lead man, not to 
an excess of pride, when contemplating the conquests he has ac- 
chieved already on matter and mind; but only to a salutary appre- 
ciation of the high purposes of Him that made him thus capable of 
comprehending such mysteries as thuse which intelligence has 
already elucidated, by making him more and more certain of his 
divine origin. Let him look at himself—the living proof of that con- 
soling truth—the last of the works of God, but the most perfect of 
all his creations—in size, a worm—in grasping intelligence, a giant— 
in body, filling in space but an imperceptible speck-—in mind, em- 
bracing in his potent comprehension, both the visible and invisible 





* See, in Letour’s history of the campaign of New Orleans, Bishop Dubourg’s 
address to General Jackson, on his entering the Cathedral at New Orleans, to 
return thanks to God for the success of the American arms. 
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universe—an individual, a flower living, as flowers live, the span of 
a morning—a species increasing in number, as he increases in know- 
ledge, in experience, in wisdom! Not repeating, on the morrow, the 
instinctive act of yesterday, like his slaves, the brutes ; but treasuring 
up in the archives of reason and memory, the knowledge acquired 
during each day by each individual; not through perishable oral 
tradition, as in the infancy of society, but making the remem- 
brance of them as durable as the globe itself, his habitation, by the 
divine art that has made leaves as countless as those that autumn 
strew over the yellow fields the eternal records of eternal truths! 
Made the most helpless of animals so as to render his conquests 
over them the more glorious, he has subdued them all, by a moral, not 
a brutal force. Not possessing the fleetness of the horse, he has 
outstripped him in his rapid flight, first, by making the fleetness of the 
noble animal itself, regulated by art, exceed that which nature, left 
to itself, gives to the wild horse; and, afterward, taking the winds 
in his service, imprisoning them, he has been dragged along with 
unwonted celerity, by their continued and ever-fruitless efforts to 
free themselves from the net that holds them captive——ever free to 
advance, but forbidden to recede or fly aside! And, lastly, disdain- 
ing the very tempest as sluggish and slow of wings, he has seized 
upon fire—-the, till lately, indomitable element—commanding him, 
with his giant arms, to drag on—prompter than the horse, fleeter than 
the tempest—here, the cumbrous ship, there, the long train of con- 
nected cars! His body undefended either by protecting down, like 
the bird, or by soft wool, like the sheep—and yet behold him clad in 
winter in precious robes of sables or ermine—in summer, enveloped 
in draperies light as mists, woven of a wool gathered from a shrub, 
softer, finer than that of the Thibet goat, or wrought with threads of 
golden silks, spun by an unsightly worm, for the use and adorning of 
this wondrous monarch of earth ! 

Where, I ask you, could graver thoughts, meditations more sub- 


lime, descend on man, than here, on this vast ocean ? 


There it 
spreads under your eyes, its azure expanse, unchanged, and the 
same, ever since God separated the waters from the earth, and during 
the unnumbered years that have passed away in unrecorded suc- 
cession of ages, a watery curtain spread by fate as to conceal from 
the learned curiosity of Egypt’s priests, irom the subtle inquisitiveness 
of Greek philosophers, from the covetous, grasping ambition of repub- 
lican or imperial Rome, regions more wide, climates blessed with 
softer, milder springs, than the Elysium fancied by their poets ; wealth 
far exceeding that which the Macedonian youth sought over Eu- 
phrates and Indus; treasures more ample and inexhaustible than 
those which Cesar extorted from the Spains and wrested from the 


Gaul! Why, it is often asked by the unbelievers in an ever-ruling 
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Providence, was the discovery of the new continent so long delayed, 
this reunion of separated brothers, why so long postponed, since 
we all spring from the same parent stock, and are but severed scions, 
grown from one and the same original trunk? Why, to speak the 
language of heathen mythology, was the mourning Ceres allowed, 
during six thousand years, to wander in fruitless search, of her long 
lost daughter? Why, presumptous man! who questions the ends of 
Providence, and before whom | am summoned to justify the ways of 
God to man! what useful end could have been obtained, (since Pro- 
vidence is wont to prefer human agency to special miracle,) what 
salutary result, | ask you, in my turn, could have been expected had 
the discovery of America occurred while Paganism held in undisputed 
dominion the fairest part of the inhabited earth, and the most civi- 
lized portion of human kind? Would those priests of Egypt, the 
worshippers of an ox, have taught a more rational religion than that 
professed by the Peruvians? Would those Greeks, whose ancestors 
had, at no distant period, immolated on the altar of Diana a royal 
virgin, to sooth the fancied wrath of the virgin goddess, have abolished 
the human sacrifices offered to the god of war by the Mexicans ? 
would the Romans, themselves the adorers of the sun, have viewed 
with abhorrence the ceremonies by which the Peruvians saluted the 
orb of day, when, in their ever-cloudless climate, it emerged from 
the sea, proud monarch of the skies, gorgeously enwrapped in purple 
and gold? Would they have stopped the axe of the priest who 
avenged, by her own blood, the crime of the priestess of the sun 
who had violated her vow of chastity, they, the merciless men who 
buried alive the fragile vestals? No, my brothers, it was wisely 
decreed that the mysterious force that draws the magnet to the pole ; 
the art of measuring time with the same exactness as a man mea- 
sures the length of his staff; the mighty spell that brings down 
the stars to guide the way of man over the ocean, should have re- 
mained unrevealed to Archimedes, undivined by the sagacity of 
Socrates, undiscovered by the suble investigation of Plato, unper- 
cieved by the eagle-eye of Aristotle himself! Not even to the first 
Christians, perhaps still sullied by the contamination of recent idola- 
try, was it given to become the instruments of this great work. More 
than fourteen centuries elapsed, after the death of Christ, witnessing, 
in turn, the rise and fall of potent empires. ‘The throes of the earth, 
in labor to bring forth another world, had at different epochs, been 
observed, it is true, by some master-spirits, but those omens of a 
mysterious parturition were dark, uncertain, and contradictory ! Some 
bold Norwegian navigators, it cannot now be denied, had seen the 
promised land, but they knew not the value of the treasure offered to 
them. They called it Vine-Land, having observed it covered 
with the wild grape ; and on their return, mixing the marvellous with 
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the true, spoke of grapes that intoxicated with their unfermented 
juice. 

Centuries rolled on, after this transient vision of the so long lost half 
of the earth. The oral tale of the Norwegian sailors, disbelieved 
by the learned, soon palled even on the curiosity of vulgar contempo- 
raries, and the written narration of theventurous expedition remained 
buried in the obscurity of some monastic libraries, where it has but re- 
cently been found. It was so willed by Providence. The day fixed for 
the revelation had not been brought about by revolving years ; but man’s 
mind was being made ready for the glad event. Europe, so long groan- 
ing under the two-fold oppression of nobles and priests, had begun the 
long labor of her disenthralment. ‘The Greeks, driven from their country 
by the cimeter of the Turks, had brought, to the yet rude nations of 
the west, their arts, and the books in which their glorious ancestors 
still lived, and will ever live! The day marked by Providence for the 
accomplishment of its design had dawned on mankind at last. Nor 
was the instrument wanting. Genoa, the superb, had given him birth. 
Like the young Halcyon, he was cradled on the sea, and rocked asleep 
by the waves. His youth, bold and adventurous ; his manhood, stern 
and unbending ; his mind, at the same time given to wild visions of 
religious enthusiasm, and yet steadily fixed on the sciences that 
embody truth and make it visible to the intellect. Columbus unfurled 
his sail to a propitious breeze. But a gifted writer (an American, 
as it was fit he should be who wrote of this discovery) has told the 
adventurous voyage. Who, after him, would dare to tread on ground, 
where his steps are so recent and so deeply impressed? A new 
world was proclaimed to the astonished inhabitants of the old world. 

How admirable, brothers, the ways of Providence! To that very 
hemisphere to which, three centuries and a half since, Spain sent the 
first seeds of Christianity and civilization, we are now speeding our 
way. Some of us return to it, the land of their nativity, again to 
breathe the pure, the sacred influence of her invigorating clime, of 
her happiness-working institutions ; to retemper on the bosom of that 
beloved mother a filial love, not obliterated by absence, but longing 
again for the full fruition of the maternal embrace! Others, ye sturdy 
and skilful mechanics, who profess those arts that embellish existence, 
and give additional felicity to social life, you seek, in that powerful 
republic, a soil, the possession of which is attainable to the humblest 
mvans, obtained by labor, and preserved by frugal economy. Others, 
ye toil-enduring husbandmen, go to procure work in a land where the 
reward of labor is determined, not by the wealthy to the detriment of 
the poor, but settled by a just, equitable, voluntary contract, founded 
on the advantages of both. 

Our hearts naturally expand with gratitude as we approach that 
land, the abode of the free, the sacred asylum of oppressed humanity 
—the object of the never-dying hatred of the oppressors of every 
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clime—the hope, the solace of the oppressed of every region! Mo- 
thers, who now press your babes on hearts palpitating with new and 
ennobling emotion, as you draw near your new home, your intended 
adopted country ; nurse with more than wonted tenderness the future 
men of America. Who knows the destiny of these smiling infants, as 
yet unconscious of the meaning of this solemn invocation of God's 
name, under the heavens, and on the bottomless waters? Perhaps 
this good ship now bears on its decks another Jackson—a future 
avenger of American wrongs, a redoubtable champion of freedom in 
coming days! This we know, strangers—brothers, already, and in 
five years to be hailed as our fellow-citizens, and for this be grateful 
—that in that land of the free no artificial barrier has been interposed 
between genius, talents, patriotism, high deeds, and the highest honors 
that a grateful country can bestow on her free and equal children. 

In this hasty and imperfect review of the feelings which the sight 
of these mighty waters, of the heavens that canopy them, of the noble 
ship on which we stand, and of the vicinity of the land toward which 
we speed, as fast as the winds can bear us along, it were ingratitude 
to God, from whom all proceed—genius, talent, science, discoveries, 
as well as the harvests that nourish us, the sun that ripens them, and 
the dew that makes the earth fruitful—not to speak of those arts, those 
improvements by which man under the smiles of heaven, has dis- 
armed the seas of their wonted terrors and perils, and made the jour- 
neying over them, under the skilful guidance of its noble navigator, 
safer than crossing the deserts of Africa,on the useful animal so 
aptly termed the ship of the desert. Unlike the unthinking and the 
ungrateful, who disdain the good Providence has lavished over them, 
let us, instead of slandering, as they do, the age we live in, by lauding 
the age of iron in which fate placed the existence of our less favored 
ancestors, let us elevate our hearts to God, in gratitude that it has 
seemed meet to his wisdom to mark our period of mortal existence on 
earth in an epoch when the harsher passions have been curbed by 
Christianity, charity, and philosophy ; when the dogs of war, though 
still panting for slaughter, are held in chains, and made harmless by 
the wisdom of the rulers of nations—or rather, may | better say, by 
the wisdom of the nations themselves ; when science has penetrated 
and revealed to the laudable curiosity, even of the unlearned, mysteries 
of nature that had remained hidden to the greatest of the ancient phi- 
losophers. When the world, instead of being parcelled out between a 
few ruthless tyrants, has been peacefully divided among the only legi- 
timate sovereigns of the earth, the best, the most enlightened of its 
inhabitants. ‘To one of those master-spirits was assigned the earth 
itself, not only its green and blooming surface, but its deepest cavities, 
its very bowels and viscera ; the metals, the crystals, the rocks, the 
precious gems ; the gold that represents wealth, and iron, that makes 
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wealth itself—this, prince of the gnome regions, is named Berzelius ! 


To another was given all that lives and had lived on the earth, in 
the seas, rivers, and in the air; the beasts of the forest, the fishes 
of the sea, the birds of the air, the buzzing insect, the elephant, and 
beaver, with instinct approaching reason, and the polypus with life so 
torpid as scarcely to exceed that of the vegetable, trees, shrubs, and 
the deep strata of animal and vegetable fossils—that king of the ani- 
mate world was named Cuvier! Another monarch received, as his 
portion, an empire of boundless space ; he reigns over the stars, marks 
their course, predicts the day, nay, the very minute, when eclipses 
will frighten ignorant nations, and at what time the very comet which, 
two thousand years since, appeared to superstitious Rome, the an- 
nouncement that Cesar would soon be transferred to the heavens, 
himself a god, will again shake innocuous its fiery mane, and spread 
harmless its blazing streamers over half the heavens. ‘That emperor 
of the skies is named Arago—and, like the muse of ‘Tasso, wears on 
his head a star instead of a crown! 

Let us bless God, brothers, that we live where no one dare say, 
under the penalty of being considered insane, that the few were des- 
tined, by a law of Providence, to profit by the labors of the many, 
without any reciprocity of advantage, when the earth, instead of be- 
ing ravaged, as of old, by the guilty ambition of kings, like a kind 
mother feeds all the children that cling to her fruitful breast ;when 
the seas, instead of separating, serve but to bring nations nearer toge- 
ther than if the new continent were contiguous to the old. 

Such, O, God, are our offerings of homage. We know that they 
will not be tossed away by the buffeting waves, nor blown through 
space by the tempest, but that, borne up by the potent aspiration of 
sincere hearts, they will arrive to thee more grateful than the perfume 
of myrrh and frankincense, more acceptable than the smoke of burn- 
ing hecatombs. 

We trust to thy divine protection, to guard us, O, God! from all 
all the perils of the winds and of the waves; for we know that the 
tempests are but the breath of thy nostrils, that all the oceans are held 
as a drop in the hollow of thy hand, and that, if thy wrath can let 
loose the tempest that makes the abyss hideous, and toss the waters, 
like hills shaken by mighty earthquakes, thy will can still the mad- 
dened waves, and change the howling winds into a soft breeze, to 
waft this good ship to its destined port. 


X 2 
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THE QUESTION OF PRICES. 


Wuewn people complain of the fall of prices, it would be well to 
ask of them, with what year they compare the present. If it is with the 
year 1836, let them first inquire, why prices rose then so enormously, 
and this will lead them to the true solution of the query, why they have 
since fallen. It will also be well for them to classify the different 
objects of purchase and sale. Why fancy stocks have fallen, can be 
told without the aid of a conjurer—it is the nature of bubbles to 
burst. No ghost need rise from the dead to tell us why Vicksburg 
Bank stock is now at seven dollars a share. Neither do we need the 
aid of a Pythoness to inform us of the true cause of the fall in value 
of fancy lots in fancy cities. If wild lands are low in price, the 
mystery is a mystery to none but those who are ignorant of the fact, 
that as much public land was sold in one year as would satisfy the 
demands of settlers for ten times that period. According to a state- 
ment recently made by Mr. Webster, the public land purchased in 
three years was equal in extent to England and Wales. 

Will the reader require from us a reason why the pine lands of 
Maine will not bring as much as they did formerly, or why morus 
multicaulis trees are a drug in the market? We trow, not. If he 
inquires the reason why improved property and labor and commodi- 
ties generally have fallen in price, we would, before answering him, 
first respectfully ask of him, whether he is or not, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, making a mental comparison of present prices with prices 
during the rage of speculation, and not with prices before speculation 
began. 

About the year 1830, as we conceive, prices were at their natural 
rates—that is, they were about as high as they would have been if bank 
notes had been excluded from circulation, and if specie and bills of 
exchange had been our exclusive commercial medium. There are 
periods in our history when prices settle at this point, though they do 
not remain at it long—sometimes sinking below it, though more gene- 
rally rising above it. About the period here referred to, they had, 
we believe, reached this point. It would be tedious to give the rea- 
sons for this belief. Suffice it to show the principal causes of the 
rises and falls that have since occurred. 

Many seem to suppose that increase and decrease of bank medium 
depend on the caprice of bank directors. ‘They are in error. Ca- 
price may have much to do with the proceedings of these gentlemen, 
but in all such of their movements are important enough to affect the 
country at large, they are themselves affected by causes the force of 
which it is not always easy to appreciate. Generally speaking, 
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whatever inspires confidence has a tendency to increase bank accom- 
modations. Whatever, on the other hand, diminishes confidence, 
has a tendency to lead to a curtailment. As a great variety of causes 
tending now to inspire and now to diminish confidence would exist 
in any state of things, there would be rises and falls of price if 
paper money banking were abolished. But then they would be salu- 
tary in their operations. A moderate rise in the prices of a particular 
commodity would cause more capital and more labor to be devoted to 
its production, whereby any farther, or at least, any excessive rise, 
would be precluded. A moderate fall in prices, on the contrary, 
would cause part of the labor and capital devoted to the production 
of any article, to seek some other employment, and thus the supply 
of that article would be prevented from exceeding the demand. But 
the action of these salutary laws of trade is perverted by credit cor- 
porations. A cause which would naturally produce but a moderate 
rise of prices, is, through increase of bank issues, which usually 
occur at such a time, made to raise prices enormously. And what 
would, if it operated singly, occasion but a moderate fall of prices, is, 
through decrease of bank issues, made the cause of sinking prices 
below what they would ever be if we had none but metallic money. 

At the time we have fixed on for our starting point, and at which 
we believe prices to have been at their natural rates—that is, the year 
1830—the commercial world had enjoyed a peace of fifteen years’ 
continuance, During this period, productive power had, through 
discoveries in the sciences and improvements in the arts, been so 
efficient as to overcome, in a great degree, the evils of a transition 
from an inconvertible to a convertible medium in both Europe and 
America. When the Bank of England resumed specie payments, 
that country was burthened with a public debt of about four thousand 
millions of dollars, and with private debts supposed to amount to four 
thousand millions more. This immense amount of debt, which had 
been contracted in a medium of one value, was made payable in a 
medium of another. At least thirty-three per cent. were added to 
the burthen the debtor class had to bear. ‘The consequences were 
deplorable, and many private debts could be liquidated in no other way 
than by bankruptcy. But this work was gone through, and the 
difficulties of 1825 were safely surmounted. ‘The last led to an act 
to surpress the circulation of all notes of a less denomination than 
five pounds sterling, or twenty-five dollars, Federal money. This 
measure, by infusing a larger proportion of specie into the currency, 
was of itself such as to increase confidence ; and wherever confidence 
is increased, credit will be extended. 

In the United States the condition of affairs was similar to that in 
England. The terrible effects of the operations of the United States 
Bank in 1818-19, had been obliterated by time. The effects of the 
various relief systems of the Western States were also over. We 
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had, indeed, a National Bank and upward of three hundred State 
banks, with an aggregate capital of about $145,000 ,000, but they were 
principally confined to commercial places. Several of the Western 
States had but one bank each. Some had none. ‘The circulation of 
these banks was moderate in amount, and their stock of specie was 
considerable. In March, 1830, the Bank of the United States had in 
its vaults upward of $8,000,000 of specie, which was more than it 
had ever had at any one time before. In another month of the same 
year, the banks of the city of New York complained that they had 
more specie than they knew what to do with. According to Mr. Gal- 
latin, the whole current credits of the banks, notes in circulation, and 
bank-book credits, (improperly called deposites,) were, taken together, 
$116,000,000. This was less than ten dollars a head. Prices were 
consequently not exorbitant. Flour was at Boston five dollars a bar- 
rel. The average price of cotton, according to the custom-house 
returns, was ten cents a pound. 

The state of things in both Europe and America was such as to 
inspire confidence. Credit was good, because, for some time, no 
great abuse had been made of credit. ‘This invited to an increased 
issue of paper currency, and accordingly the nett circulation of the 
Bank of the United States, which was less than $12,000,000 at the 
commencement of 1829, was swelled to upward of $21,000,000 in the 
beginning of 1821. ‘The rate of increase was nearly seventy-eight 
per cent. The other banks increased their issues, though not perhaps 
in the same ratio. Prices rose. 

A reaction was natural. In October, 1831, a scarcity of money 
began to be felt in the large cities. The obligations of the Bank of 
the United States were such that it had to increase the aggregate 
of its issues, in order to provide funds at certain points. But in 
March, 1832, it began to contract, and the reduction in its circulation 
between March and November was upward of twenty per cent. 

This was before the “removal of the deposites.” If party spirit 
did not blind the eyes of men, they would not be slow in learning that 
contractions and expansions of bank currency were as frequent and as 
violent before that celebrated epoch as they have been since. But 
then they attracted less attention, because they were not made the 
subjects of party dispute. Some may think differently, because they 
do not include the whole history of the banks in their views, but fix 
only on some particular period of past time with which to compare the 
present. The “removal of the deposites ” was resolved on in one of 
those intervals of calm which are occasionally known in even the 
most boisterous seas. ‘Those who will persist in dwelling on this in- 
terval of calm, and on this interval only, may persuade themselves 
that there was nought but calm in all previous periods ; but such a 
persuasion is a delusion. 

The reaction which began in October, 1831, was temporary. It 
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was over by the beginning of 1833. Then a tendency to expansion 
began to manifest itself. It was checked by “ the removal of the de- 
posites ” in October, 1833, or rather by the preparations to remove 
them, which were made some months previous. In expectation of 
the event, the Bank of the United States began to contract in July. 
Mr. Calhoun, it is known, did not approve of this measure, yet so 
forcibly was he struck by the calamities which this tendency to ex- 
pansion threatened to bring on the country, that, in reviewing the 
course of events some years afterward, he called the panic that en- 
sued “a salutary panic.” 

The curtailment consequent thereon was not of long continuance. 
In the latter part of 1834, the Bank of the United States, having 
strengthened itself by means of a loan in Europe, began to extend its 
business. The other banks were not slow in imitating its example ; 
but a cause which was independent of the operations of either the 
United States Bank or the local banks, was most efficient in producing 
an expansion. ‘This was a rise in the price of cotton in Europe. 
This deserves some explanation. 

As the only efficient check on the over issues of banks is a demand 
for specie, that cannot be evaded, it is plain that if we could only 
sell our exports at sufficiently high prices, the foreign demand on us 
for gold and silver would cease, and these metals flow into the coun- 
try in great abundance. Suppose, for example, that the value of all 
our exports should, in the markets to which they are sent, be sud- 
denly doubled or trebled. ‘Then what in ordinary times yields us but 
one hundred millions, would yield two hundred or three hundred. It 
is plain that in such a state of things, exchanges would be greatly in 
our favor, and specie flow into the country in such quantities that the 
banks would for a time increase their issues enormously, and raise 
prices accordingly. Now what is here supposed to take place in re- 
gard to all our exports, did in reality occur in regard to cotton, the 
sale of which abroad has, as has been shown in former numbers of 
this Review, more effect than that of any other article in determining 
the amount of issues that can be safely made by the banks of the United 
States. This article, which was worth nine cents and a fraction 
per pound in 1831, began to rise in 1832, and continued to rise through 
1833 and 1834, notwithstanding a considerable increase of production, 
and so that the export of 1834 brought nearly twice as much as that 
of 1831. ‘To that extent it diminished the demand for specie, and 
enabled the banks to increase their issues. 

The effect did not terminate here. ‘The rise in the price of cotton 
caused a new demand for cotton lands; and this, in its turn, a new 
demand for land in those western States from which the cotton plan- 
ters derived their chief supplies of provisions. The completion of 
the Pennsylvania line of improvements to Pittsburg facilitated emi- 
gration, and the removal of the Indians to the west of the Mississippi 
made the settler feel as secure in his new home in Alabama or Illinois, 
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as he had previously felt in his old habitation in North Carolina or 
New Hampshire. 

This cause did not operate for one year only. In 1831, the value 
of the cotton exported was less than $26,000,000. In 1834, it was 
nearly $50,000,000. In 1835, it was upward of $62,000,000; and 
in 1836, upward of $70,000,000. 

But other causes were at work. The amount of capital the English 
had accumulated made them very willing to lend, and we Americans 
were, if possible, even more desirous than usual to borrow. Immense 
tracts of lands have been bought on speculation. To make these lands 
bring the desired profit, it was necessary to run railroads across them, 
or cut canals through them. An improvement mania was superin- 
duced from the land fever. Many works were projected which were 
twenty years in advance of the real wants of the community. ‘To get 
the means of prosecuting these works, State stocks were created 
and sold in Europe. Other stocks were created as a means of 
establishing State banks. Part of these also found a trans-Atlantic 
market ; and English capitalists swelled the total amount by granting 
us commercial credits to an extent before unprecedented. 

Loans from abroad, whether obtained by the sale of stocks, or by a 
credit for goods beyond the term usually allowed, have a tendency to 
diminish the demand for specie for exportation, and thereby incite 
the banks to increase their issues. In the present instance, the ag- 
gregate of credits was between one and two hundred millions. ‘This, 
combined within the high price of our staples in foreign markets, 
seemed for a time to give the banks the power to expand almost ad 


libitum. 
Powerful, however, as these causes were, they would not have had 


the effect of ultimately deranging all the operations of society, but 
for another cause, and that of domestic origin. When the public 
debt was paid off, the tariff was not so reduced as to bring the revenue 
down to the wants of the public service. To the extensive credits 
granted by the British to our banks and merchants, were added others 
by the government of the United States. It sold its land on credit— 
not, indeed, for individual credit, but, for what was worse, for bank 
credit. All that was received for public lands became “a surplus 
revenue,” and was suffered to remain unchecked upon in the banks. 
If the Independent Treasury law had been in force in 1834, and its 
principles faithfully carried out, the country would have escaped all 
the calamities that have since befallen it. ‘The rise in the price of 
cotton in Europe would have caused a demand for fresh cotton lands 
in the south-western States, and that a demand for new land 
in the provision-producing States. But the necessity of paying for 
these lands in specie would have confined the demand to actual set- 
tlers. There would have been but few purchasers of land on specu- 
lation. ‘There would have been no surplus revenue ; or if there had 
been, as it would have been in solid coin, its distribution among the 
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States would have been followed by effects very different from those 
produced by the distribution of mere bank credits. 

But to return to our narrative. Tho banks continued to expand 
without receiving any check, till May, 1836, when the Bank of England 
suddenly withdrew the accommodations it had for some time been in 
the habit of granting to the great American houses in London and 
Liverpool. In the succeeding month, the Congress of the United 
States ordered the surplus revenue to be distributed in new proportions 
among the banks, and then to be deposited with the States. It was 
insisted that in one year a measure should be carried into effect 
which it would have required at least three years to accomplish with 
safety. 

As the greater the amount of surplus revenue, the greater must be 
the evil consequences of distributing it in the manner proposed, the 
late Administration, to diminish the amount of paper credits standing 
in the name of the Treasurer, and avert, if possible, so dreadful a 
calamity as the suspension of specie payments, issued the order 
which is known as the Specie Circular. It was founded on correct 
principles, and did serve in a degree to check the rage for land specu- 
lation. But so powerful was the impetus which the banks had 
received, that the checks imposed on them by the new course of 
action of the Bank of England and the specie circular, both proved 
unavailing. They went on expanding, increasing their current credits 
from $255,000,000 on the first of January, 1836, to $271,000,000 on 
the first of January, 1837. 

About this time, the banks began to diminish their issues, and such 
a contraction was made as had never been known in any previous 
period of our history. In four months they reduced their current 
credits to $242,000,000. But it was too late. As if by general con- 
sent, they suspended specie payments in May, 1837. 

The banks in different parts of the country then adopted different 
lines of policy. Those of New England and New York continued 
to contract their credit dealings in order that they might be able to 
resume specie payments at an early day. The Bank of the United 
States had different views. Its object was, if not a perpetual sus- 
pension of specie payments, a suspension that would last as long as 
it suited its own convenience. It extended its credit dealings, and, 
what is most to be deplored, in those parts of the country where paper 
currency was already the most abundant. As the grand regulator of 
all the banks to the north and west of Philadelphia, it compelled them 
all, either willingly or reluctantly, to come into its policy. 

In England loanable capital accumulated so rapidly that but a few 
months elapsed before a sale was again to be found in that country for 
American securities. This, and an extension of English credit in 
other forms to our banks and merchants, aided the New York and 
New England banks in resuming specie payments in May, 1838. 
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The United States Bank and its allied institutions threw many obsta- 
cles in the way of the resuming banks, but so powerful was public 
opinion that it was in a few months afterward compelled to come into 
the measure, and by the Ist of January, 1839, a nominal resumption 
at least was effected throughout the country. But the previous course 
of conduct of the United States Bank had been such that it could not 
sustain specie payments for a longer period than the day after the 
October election in Pennsylvania ; and in falling it drew down with 
it nearly all the banks of the south and west. 

Those who suppose that if the deposites had not been removed, 
everything would have been calm and tranquil, err greatly. This 
measure had not so great an effect as some suppose in increasing the 
number of local banks. Some were undoubtedly established chiefly 
with a view to the great profits they might derive from the use of the 
public money. But from the causes enumerated near the commence- 
ment of this article, the number of banks was on the increase, and 
the banking business was extending itself in every direction before 
“the removal of the deposites” was contemplated. No statistical 
tables show the number and condition of the banks in the year 1831, 
1832, and 1833. But we have a statement for the lst of January, 
1834, prepared under the direction of the Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives, from materials collected by Mr. Wild. This was ata 
time when acheck had been given to the disposition to establish new 
banks, and to increase the currency, by the violent contraction which 
the United States Bank had commenced about six months before. 
Yet it shows an increase of one hundred and seventy-six in the num- 
ber of banks, (e~-lusive of branches,) as compared with 1830, an 
increase of capital of $55,000,000, and of current credits of the 
amount of $70,000,000. From 1820 to 1830, a period of ten years, 
there was an increase of only twenty-two in the number of the banks, 
and only $8,000,000 in the amount of their capitals. The relative 
great increase between the years 1830 and 1834, shows that many 
of the causes which have tended to swell the number of the banks 
since “the removal of the deposites” were operating with more or 
less force before that measure was resolved on. 

There is no reason for believing that our condition would have 
been much better than it now is, if the Bank of the United States had 
not ceased to be a public depository. We have seen to what extent 
it has gone, operating only on its own capital and its own credit, 
increasing its loans and discounts $20,000,000, and its nett circula- 
tion $10,000,000, in the short period that elapsed between December, 
1834, and July, 1835. Who can even in imagination set limits to its 
wild proceedings, if it had had in addition forty millions of public 
funds? Its managers would have been so completely infatuated that 
the wealth of Cra@sus would not have sufficed for their magnificent 
schemes. 
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In 1830, the current credits of the banks (bank notes in circulation, 
and deposites, so called, taken together) amounted to $116,000,000. 
By the first of January, 1834, to $170,000,000. By the first of 
January, 1835, to $186,000,000. By the first of January, 1836, to 
$255,000,000. By the first of January, 1837, to $276,000,000. By 
May" that year they were reduced to $242,000,000. ‘Then by the 
first ot january, 1838, to $211,000,000. Then by the first of January, 
1839, they swelled to. $225,000,000 ; and by the first of January, 
1840, they were again reduced to $182,000,000, or, if we make suita- 
ble deductions for the discount on the notes of suspended banks, to 
150 or 160 millions in specie value. 

Who can wonder at fluctuations in prices when we have such flues 
tuations in currency? ‘The fluctuations that now occur in the period 
of one year, are sometimes greater than would occur in a whele cen- 
tury if paper money were abolished. 

Be it remembered that the above statement gives but a relatively 
few of the fluctuations that have occurred in the period which it em- 
braces. If tabular statements could be prepared of the condition of 
the banks throughout the country for each month in each year, we 
should have many more contractions and expansions tonote. Andas 
these contractions and expansions are much more violent in some 
parts of the Union than in others, we should then cease to wonder at 
enterprise being chilled, industry depressed, and credit nearly annihi- 
lated in some towns and some states. 

Everybody knows that if the amount of currency is increased, and 
other things remain the same, prices will rise ; and that if the amount 
of currency is diminished, and other things remain the same, prices 
will fall. But such is the nature of bank currency that other things 
never do remain the same when it is greatly increased or diminished. 
Every great variation in its amount affects confidence, and confidence 
is one of the elements of prices. ‘Time bargains have as much effect 
as cash sales in fixing the value of merchantable articles: Generally 
speaking, an increase of paper money, when it is not so great as to 
excite ala*m, inspirits enterprise, or rather excites speculation, and 
prices rise higher than they would from mere increase of money. 
Decrease of bank medium, in an unembarrassed community, does not 
occasion a proportionable fall of price, because many articles, espe- 
cially lands and houses, are then withheld from the market. The owners 
choose not to sell at all, rather than to make sacrifices. In an embar- 
rassed community, on the other hand, the fall of prices is greater than 
would be produced by a simple reduction of the currency, owing to 
the necessity many are under of foreing sales. Different parts of the 
country have, during the last few years, exhibited various exemplifi- 
cations of these laws of prices. 

The relation which the supply of any given article bears to the 
demand, does also, as all the world knows, affect its price. Sud- 
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den increases and dimunitions of bank currency affect the prices of 
most articles by deranging the natural relations of supply and demand. 
In some parts of the west, as we have been credibly informed, previous 
to the issue of the specie circular, the farmer forsook his plough, and 
the mechanic his workbench, to speculate in lands. ‘The abstraction 
of much labor from the cultivation of the soil to the making of rail- 
roads and canals, was one of the causes of the high price of flour in 
1836-37. As it was banking that led to canal speculations, and 
canal speculations that led to the making of railroads and canals 
twenty years in advance of the real wants of the community—and as 
the high price of flour in 1836-37 led subsequently to an over-pro- 
duction of wheat in some districts—we have here the cause of the 
subsequent ruinously low price of flour in certain parts of the country. 
The chain of cause and effect is rather a long one, but every one 
who chooses may trace it out link by link. 

In one year, (though this was before the period now immediately 
under consideration,) owing to a rise in the price of cotton, produced 
by bank expansion, the corn was actually rooted up in some parts 
of the Southern States, in order that cotton might be planted in its 
stead. The consequence was a glut of cotton inthe next year, anda 
scarcity of corn in some portions of that region. 

In manufactured articles, the effects of contraction and expan- 
sion are very obvious, because so easy is production by the aid of 
modern machinery, that but a slight expansion will cause the manu- 
facturer greatly to extend his operations. ‘Then comes a contraction. 
There is an over-supply of goods and an under-supply of money. 
How is a fall of prices to be avoided? In England, the manufacturers 
have found that they are more seriously affected than any other class 
by these sudden fluctuations of currency. If American manufac- 
turers are slower in discovering the causes of their sufferings, it is 
because the God of Paper Money, who is no other than Beelzebub 
himself, has so blinded their eyes that they cannot see their true 
interest. 

The wages of labor are affected of course, by the rises and falls 
of the price of the raw material, or the manufactured article which 
labor is employed in producing. But on the workingman these fluc- 
tuations of currency have a most ruinous effect, because labor, the only 
commodity he has for sale, will not keep, and his yecessities frequently 
compel him to take any price for it that is offered. His labor, if 
not sold to-day, is lost to him for ever, and also the product of what he 
might save from the proceeds of that labor. His wages are, therefore, 
among the last to rise in the time of expansion; but they are among 
the first to fall in time of contraction. His employer having already 
an overstock of the raw material, or the manufactured article on hand, 
has little disposition to add to that stock. Many working-men are 
consequently. left without employment. 
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The extent of evil which is inflicted on the hard-working classes 
of society by fluctuations of the currency, is known but to few. From 
some inquiries which we instituted about ten year ago in one of our 
large cities, we were led to believe that for the seven years preceding, 
that is from 1823 to 1830, the journeymen mechanics of that city had 
not had employment for more than three-fourths of their time. Before 
the introduction of paper-money banks, such a thing as an industri- 
ous man wanting employment, and being unable to find it, was un- 
heard of in :4e country. But now, labor, the most importart of com- 
modities, and that on the sale of which the great majority of our 
citizens depend for the support of themselves and families, will fre- 
quently bring no price at all in the market! 

Jt remains for us to illustrate the general principles herein laid 
down, by showing the prices of certain articles in different years. 
We begin with cotton. Our authorities are, for all the years pre- 
ceding 1836, the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, of February 
24th, 1836; and for 1836, and the subsequent years, the Annual 
Report on Commerce and Navigation : 
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To give all the causes of the rises and falls in the price of cotton 
would be to write a volume. A few of the most prominent must 
suffice. 
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In 1820, cotton brought seven cents a pound less than in the pre- 
ceding year. This was owing in part to the disordered state of things 
in England, and in part owing to the increased quantity sent to market. 
One hundred and twenty-five million pounds of cotton exported in 
1820, brought us but a few hundred thousand dollars more than eighty- 
eight million pounds had brought usin 1819. In 1821, there was an 
additional fall in price, though there was a small reduction in the 
amount exported. ‘This was owing to the troubles in Great Britain 
consequent on the resumption of specie payments. In 1822, these 
troubles were in a degree surmounted, and there was a rise in price, 
in face of an increased export. But the amount exported in 1823 
was still farther increased, and the prices fell. It rose again the next 
year, on the quantity that was sent to market being diminished. In 
1825 the exports were one-fourth greater than those of 1824, and yet 
the price rose six cents a pound, each pound being worth twice as 
much as it was in 1823. This was owing to an excess of paper 
issues in both England and America. An over-production of cotton 
was the necessary consequence, and this was felt in the next year in 
an increase of the exports and a fall in the price of cetton of ten cents 
a pound! We have here a remarkable example of the effects of bank 
expansion and contraction. 

The stimulus given to the production of cotton in 1825 had caused 
so much fresh land to be devoted to the culture of that article, that, 
notwithstanding the fall in price in 1826, an additional quantity was 
sent to market in 1827. That this should cause a farther fall in price, 
can oceasion no surprise. 

In the next year the supply was diminished and the price rose. In 
the two following years, the increase of consumption was very nearly 
equal to the increase of production, but not wholly so, and the effect 
was felt in the following year in a decline of price in face of a dimi- 
nished supply. 

In 1832 the price rallied again—for though there was an increase 
of produetion, it did not exceed the increase of consumption. There 
was a farther rise of price in 1833, and again in 1834, and then as the 
quantity sold was large, it had, as already explained, no small effect 
in leading toa bank expansion in America. The effect in its turn 
became a cause. ‘The high price of cotton in Europe led to a bank 
expansion in America, and then this bank expansion led to a farther 
rise in the price of cotton. In 1835 and 1837, it was upward of six- 
teen cents a pound, or about sixty per cent. higher than the average of 
seven years, from 1826 to 1832, 

In 1837 there was a fall in price, but much less than there would 
have been but for “the bolstering system” adopted by the banks, 
Some of the cotton planters, no doubt, felt much obliged to the insti- 
tutions which thus artificially sustained prices ; but the cotton plant- 
ing interest as a whole has been seriously injured by this policy. It 
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led to an over production of the article, and prices fell back nearly to 
the rate at which they were in 1832. If things had been left to take 
their natural course, less cotton might have been produced, but then 
four hundred thousand bales might have sold for as much abroad in 
1834 as were yielded by six hundred thousand bales. By this the 
planter would evidently have been benefited, as he would have had to 
pay less for packing, for carriage to the seaports, and for freight across 
the Atlantic. 

In 1839 the quantity of cotton sent to market was greatly reduced, 
and partly owing to this cause, and partly to bank expansion in Europe 
and America, the price rose to nearly fifteen cents a pound. 

The following table, the items of which have been extracted from 
the ‘Treasury Reports on Commerce and Navigation, illustrate the 
effects which variations in quantity and currency have on the prices 
of both imports and exports. ‘The year 1836 was a year of expan- 
sion; 1838 was a year of contraction : 


1836. 1838. 
cee terete ner mmnian 
Imports. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Teas Ibs. 16,382,114 $5,342,811 14,418,112 $3,497,156 
Coffee Ibs. 93,790,507 9,653,053 §8,139,720 7,640,217 
Sugar Ibs. 191,427,337 12,514,718 153,883,699 7,586,825 
Wines ls. 7,583,578 4,332,034 4,339,121 2,318,202 
Molasses gis. 18,051,784 4,077,312 21,196,411 3,865,285 
Salt bhis. 5,088,666 724,527 7,103,147 —‘:1,028,418 


Exports. 

Cotton Ibs. 423,631,307 $71,284,925 595,952,397 $61,556,811 
Rice tes. 212,983 2,548,750 71,048 1,721,849 
Tobacco hds. 109,442 10,058,640 100,593 7,392,029 
Flour bls. 505,400 3,572,599 448,161 3,603,299 


The average price of those articles were, according to the custom- 
house returns, as follows ; 


Imports. 1836. 1838. 
Tens per lb, . . . . 324cents. . . . 24} cents. 
Coffee per Ib, 6. os WB ho. BS 
Pager pee. ie, GE riven 8 
Wines per gallon... . 57). 2 2. 584 
Molasses per gallon. . 224 .. . . . 182 
Salt per bushel. . . .142 , ., . . 148 

Exports. 

Cotton perlb.. . . . 16.8cents.. . ~. 10.3 cents. 
Tobacco per hhd. $91 90 . . . $73 48 
Rice pertierce . 1196 . . , 2422 
Phone pee BU, oh F206 4 . : 


it has been argued by some that if our currency were brought to 
a specie standard, the reduction of price would fall wholly on domes- 
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tic products. The above facts do not sustain their theory. Foreign 
products appear to have been more affected in price than domestic by 
the contraction of the currency in 1838. ‘Teas fell 25 per cent. ; 
Coffee 16 per cent.; Sugar 13 per cent.; Wines 6 per cent.; and 
Molasses nearly 18 per cent. -‘The only one of the above articles of 
import that rose in price was salt, and in that the rise was so small as 
to be hardly appreciable. It was seven one-thousandth parts of one 
per cent. 

Of the exports, Flour rose nearly 14 per cent., and Rice 102 per 
cent. Tobacco fell upward of 22 per cent.; and Cotton upward of 
37 per cent. 

It is not pretended that the fall in the price of all the articles that 
fell in 1838, was occasioned solely by the diminution of the cur- 
rency, and the diminution of confidence consequent thereon. It was 
caused in part by variations in the supply and demand. But he has 
a very imperfect knowledge of the mischiefs produced by our bank- 
ing system, who does not know that it is continually deranging the 
natural relations of supply and demand, though in many instances of 
variations it may be difficult to say whether they are owing to the 
operations of the paper money system or to other causes. 

The increase in the quantity of cotton exported in 1838 is sufficient 
in itself to account for its fall in price. But that the export was forty 
per cent. greater than in 1836, was entirely owing to the stimulus 
given to the over-production of that article by banking facilities. In 
some states of the market, a very small excess of supply will cause 
a very great fall of price. In the instance under consideration, the 
supply was increased forty per cent., the price per pound declined 
thirty-seven per cent., and there was a decrease in the aggre- 
gate value of nearly fourteen per cent. Four hundred and twenty- 
three million pounds of cotton, exported by us in 1836, yielded us 
$71,000,000 ; and five hundred and ninety-five million pounds of the 
same article, in 1838, yielded us only $61,000,000. 

Rice affords us a remarkable example of the effect which reducing 
the supply has in raising the price of an article. The quantity 
exported was diminished sixty-six per cent., and the price per tierce 
rose one hundred and two per cent.! It is true that the aggregate 
value of the article exported was less by thirty-two per cent. than it 
was 1836, but owing to the fall in the price of other articles, the 
rice planter found that a small crop in 1838 enabled him to support 
his family as well as a large crop did in 1836. 

Flour affords another example of the effect which reducing the 
supply has in reducing the prices. The quantity exported was 
diminished eleven per cent., and the price was raised per barrel four- 
teen per cent. ‘The increase in the aggregate value of the export 
was about four-fifths of one per cent. But this does not show the 
whole advantage gained by the farmer. He was paid in a currency 
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which, to use a popular expression, “went much farther” than that 
of 1836. 

But diminishing the supply will not always raise the price of a 
commodity, because the demand may diminish also. Of this we 
have instance in tobacco. ‘The amount exported was reduced about 
eight per cent., and yet there was a decline in price of twenty-two per 
cent. per hogshead, and of twenty-six per cent. in the aggregate value 
of the export. Notwithstanding this, owing to the great fall in the 
price of the articles he had to purchase, the tobacco planter found it 
as easy to support his family in this year of reduction, as in the pre- 
vious years of great inflation. 

All the articles of import fell in price except salt, and the rise in 
price of that was, as already observed, so small as to be hardly 
appreciable. It affords us an example, however, that increase of 
supply will not always cause decrease of price, because the demand 
may increase in the same or in a greater proportion. ‘The increase 
in the quantity imported was thirty-nine per cent., and in the aggre- 
gate nominal value forty-two per cent. But as the currency of 1838 
’ was nearer to the specie standard than the currency of 1836, there 
was in reality a rise in the real value of salt, notwithstanding the 
increase of the supply. 

In teas the decline in price per pound was twenty-five per cent., and 
while the decrease in the quantity imported was only twelve per cent., 
the decrease in the aggregate value was about thirty-five per cent. 

In coffee the decline in price per pound was sixteen per cent., and 
while the decrease in the quantity imported was only about six per 
cent., the decrease in the aggregate value was about twenty per cent. 

In sugar the decline in the price per pound was thirteen per cent., 
and while the decrease in the quantity imported was twenty per cent., 
the decrease in the aggregate value was ‘forty per cent. 

In wines the decline in the price per gallon was six per cent.; the 
decrease in the aggregate quantity imported was forty-three per cent., 
and in the aggregate value forty-four per cent. 

Al! these articles afford examples of decrease of supply, accom- 
panied with a decline of price, because there was a decrease of demand 
and a decrease of currency. 

In molasses there was an increase in the quantity imported of about 
seventeen per cent., and yet a decrease in the aggregate value of six 
per cent., and a decline in the price per gallon of nearly eighteen per 
cent. This fall in price was partly owing to an increase in the sup- 
ply, and partly owing to a diminution of the currency. Through the 
combined operations of these causes, twenty-one millions of gallons 
cost us less in 1838 than eighteen millions cost in 1836. 

In British and French diy goods and other merchandise, the fall in 
price was equally great. But as the custom-house returns do not 
give the quantity of cotton, woollen, and silk goods imported, and as 
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the quality of these commodities varies much from year to year, 
they are not the most eligible objects of comparison. It may be pre- 
sumed that teas, sugar, molasses, coffee, wines, salt, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and flour, are of about the same quality in different years, and 
having both the quality and value given, we have all that is necessary 
for illustrating the effects which changes in the relations of supply 
and demand, and variations in currency, have on prices. 

The facts here given will enable the intelligent reader duly to ap- 
preciate the clamor that has been raised about “ Sub-Treasury prices.” 
So far as that measure affects prices at all, it will affect them only by 
giving greater stability to the currency. Under its operation, prices 
will never rise so high as they have heretofore in times of inflation, 
but they will never sink so low as they have sometimes sunk in times 
of contraction. Gamblers in stocks, lands, and merchandise, may 
thereby find their operations injuriously affected, but the regular mer- 
chant, the plodding mechanic, the hard-working farmer, and all other 
industrious members of the community, will be benefited. 


ON THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


We hear a great deal about the “intelligence of the people.” It 
is said that “the people are always right,” and that “the voice of the 
people is the voice of God.” This may all be very true, but do we 
understand it? Many, doubtless; feel it to be true without knowing 
why or how ; but by many this language is used in a manner which 
shows that they neither feel it to be true, nor understand it in any 
sense that is consistent with the democratic principle, and therefore 
in no sense in which it is true. 

What, then, do we mean by intelligence and goodness, as thus 
applied to the people? We certainly cannot mean that this intelli- 
gence of which we speak is the knowledge communicated by educa- 
tion, that it is a cultivated understanding, because we know that this 
is the possession of but a comparative few, and that if we admit this 
definition, we must also adopt as a legitimate consequence, the aristocra- 
tic doctrine, that the learned few possess all the intelligence and 
should rule over the ignorant many ; that intelligence is not the free 
gift of God to all, but is something to be acquired by a select number 
who are gifted by nature for this purpose, and is to be dispensed by 
them to the ignorant multitude ; or, rather, that the multitude, being 
incapable of understanding, and therefore, without intelligence, must 
submit to the rule of their natural sovereigns. 

Neither can we mean that the majority in every society is always 
infallible in judgment, and always acts without reference to selfish 
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ends, and therefore in harmony with the Divine will; for to claim 
this perfection for man would betray gross ignorance as well as arro- 
gance. Ifthe people, then, are not always so wise or so virtuous as 
to merit the trust implied in the language before stated, what do we 
mean by the use of it? If we could believe with aristocracy, that 
the world is without a spiritual governor, and that the individual does 
everything of himself—if we could even believe that the sensual un- 
derstanding, with its paltry experience and limited analysis, is compe- 
tent to govern the individual for even a single mement—we should 
laugh at such language as containing the greatest absurdity, and join 
in the condemnation of those who use it, as playing the hypocrite for 
the sake of “a consideration” from the ignorant multitude whose 
vanity is thus fooled. 

The democratic doctrines, however, are founded in the purest 
piety, as they are sustained by the highest philosophy, because the 
source of the democratic principle is essential love and essential 
truth. ‘They recognise God as the immediaie and sole Governor of 
the universe, of which he is literally, not figuratively, the life and 
soul—ordering the affairs of man in infinite wisdom and leve, and di- 
recting him in every thought and action that he may attain to the true 
ends of his being—indeed that he may be at all. It is not, therefore, 
in reality, man in which the democracy put their trust, for this does 
aristocracy, but in God, whom it, aristocracy, virtually renovaces ; and 
what we mean ly trust in the people, is, that we trust in God, acting 
through the people. Faith in the instinctive intelligence of the peo- 
ple, separated entirely, even from those forms of the understanding 
which are necessary for the expression of that intelligence through 
the medium of language—and without any reference to what is termed 
Education—has always been a fundamental doctrine of democracy, 

id must always continue tobe. ‘This intelligence is the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and is the immediate 
reception of truth from the infinite source of all intelligence, and can 
be nothing else. With the mass of men this intelligence expresses 
itself principally in action, which is the legitimate mode of its mani- 
festation—and with all men it constitutes the life of the understanding, 
which is appropriated to the forms and relations of the finite received 
from the external world through the medium of the senses. But 
aristocracy puts its trust in the sensual understanding alone, which is 
the worship of the individual as separated from the divine. It is the 
trust in the individual understanding, growing out of this idolatry, 
which has been the source of all the errurs in theory, and fatal mis- 
takes in practice, from which mankind have suffered from the begin- 
ning of time ; for it is only when the logical statements of the under- 
standing are in perfect harmony with the instinctive common sense 
or intelligence of the people, that they can be safely trusted for a 
moment. : 
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It is not only of the greatest importance that we should separate the 
idea of intelligence from that of learning, which ideas have been too 
much confounded, even by democrats, as leading to serious errors 
both in theory and practice ; but also that we should maintain the ex- 
istence of intelligence even when the power to express that intelli- 
gence in language is wanting. ‘The doctrine of the coexistence of 
thought and expression, which has sometimes been advanced even 
by those who claim to be priests of the democratic party, contains a 
falsehood that is contradicted by common sense as well as by the 
commonest experience ; and is particularly mischievous because it 
leads to a confidence, a fatal confidence, in one class of minds which 
are fluent because superficial ; and in another class which are the 
more specious as they are the more thoroughly false. 

Truth may not only be present to the mind in its elementary 
principles, but be stated in the forms of the understanding, and the 
opinions of an individual may be distinctly defined to himself, so that he 
at once recognises them when stated by others, and rejects whatever is 
not in harmony with them—yet he may not be able to embody them 
in discourse ; and for this reason, because the power of embodying 
our ideas in a systematic discourse is given by a constructive faculty 
of the mind, which is, and wisely is it so ordered in the infinite diver- 
sity of gifts, extensively developed but in a few. It is through this 
faculty that all logical statements, or ideas arranged in the form of 
argument, are made, combining premises in a certain order, that a 
given conclusion may be reached, and does not indicate any superi- 
ority of mind in other respects, but is often connected with the most 
shallow intellect, and is particularly active in many, if not in most 
cases of insanity. It is perfectly analogous to that constructive power 
which relates to material forms and forces, through which the mecha- 
nic, in a systematic arrangement of elementary principles, produces 
some mechanical result—it may be a washing machine or a steam- 
engine. ‘The result, when produced, is perfectly well understood by 
every one, because in perfect unison with what is in their own minds, 
for otherwise it could not, any more than the best arranged discourse, 
be understood at all, although the constructive power is unable, except 
in the few, to reach to these original combinations. As the mechanic, 
however, can produce no results except from the just application of 
true principles, having to submit every combination to actual experi- 
ment, he cannot deceive us in the statement of his promises, or in 
the truth of his results ; while the weaver of sophistries, even when 
assuming true premises, may pass off his tissue of falsehoods as lead- 
ing to just conclusions, from the impossibility of applying at once this 
same test of experiment, which would expose and ruin it, and by false 
statements, not known to be such, assumed for his premises, may im- 
pose his equally false conclusions upon those who only see the correct- 
ness of the calculation, without knowing the falsehood of the terms. 
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Indeed, so unsatisfactory has logic, or mere argument, become as a 
means of arriving at or of communicating truth, that those who are 
really seeking it seem disposed to leave this delusive agent exclusively 
to those who are worshippers of its opposite, the false ; to which 
it most commonly leads—to literary gladiators and mountebanks. 
The true democrat will not rely upon it, but will be anxious only to 
state the truth in its great principles, and to designate the particular 
facts which these principles cover, while he points out the falsities 
which are opposed to them—leaving the legion of temporary expedi- 
ents and artfully woven arguments to the aristocracy which trust in 
them. 

Although it is only the few who are gifted with the power of reason- 
ing, the many possess the greater gift of reason, by which all reason- 
ing must be tried, and made subservient, as the body to the soul—reason, 
which is the “common sense” of the people, springing from the 
intuition of truth in its elementary principles, together with the 
opinions which are formed by the application of these principles to 
finite subjects—opinions perfectly distinct, although seldom stated. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. Although reason is the 
free gift of God to all, man has the power, as a free agent, of per- 
verting it, and of converting what is life-giving into that which is 
destructive of life; as from the most nutritious substances may be 
extracted the deadliest poison. And when we say that truth exists 
in the minds of the people in its elementary principles and results, 
although not always stated in the forms of the understanding, or ex- 
pressed in language, we do not deny that falsehood also exists, 
although it may not always be manifested by a serpent tongue. But 
it is not on reason alone, as it comes through the medium of humanity, 
and which is therefore liable to be inverted, from the freedom which 
is inherent in that humanity, in which we exclusively trust; but in 
the immediate superintending providence of God, which even out of 
man’s evil is continually producing good—man, the blind instrument 
with which He works out his great designs in creation—directing his 
actions although he does not control his will. 

There is another sense in which it may be said that the people 
always act right. Every society which has degenerated into an evil 
state, and therefore become incapable of justice toward others, will, 
invariably, inflict on itself its own punishment by placing itself under 
the iron rule of an aristocracy in some one of its forms ; and, although 
a grinding slavery, it is that which is more likely than anything else 
to produce in them a return to virtue, and in consequence to free- 
dom ; for it is truth and virtue alone which can make them really free. 
They will not—they choose not to be free, when these cease to predomi- 
nate in them, and they will voluntarily choose rulers who will make 
them as miserable as they deserve to be; and, in this sense, it may 
be said, that they always act right. It is the nature of vice to be a 
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slave, and of the meanly vicious to become slaves to the splendidly 
vicious ; for those who rule them are in reality, although not in form, 
still greater slaves than themselves, whether they use wealth, power, 
or learning as the evil instrument of their ascendency, the worship of 
which, although it may ensure freedom and enjoyment to the body, 
will the more surely and irredeemably enslave and make miserable 
the soul. These elements, although useful as servants, as masters, 
represent the evil principle itself. ‘They constitute the evil body, 
which is good so far as it ministers to or performs uses for the soul ; 
but if worshipped—if allowed to rule—will surely destroy both soul 
and body in hell. 

If, however, in our definition of “ the people ” we only include the 
unambitious laborer, in any department, whether physical or mental 
—whether occupying a high or a low station—who is content to be 
useful, without craving to be admired, or in any way distinguished— 
(and this we maintain to be the true definition, because the worshippers 
of self separate themselves from the people, and therefore cannot be 
one with them)—if, we say, we adopt this definition, we exclude the 
most prominent worshippers of mammon under the forms of wealth, 
power, and learning, and with them a great proportion of what is evil 
in society ; and we may then safely trust the people, for they will 
always, in their final decisions, be right in every sense, as they will 
act in harmony with truth and virtue, and therefore will never wil- 
lingly submit to the rule of an evil aristocracy, in any shape which it 
can assume. Then the voice of the people, being the voice of the 
democracy, will be one with the voice of God, and if it prevail, 
their cause cannot but be onward in real intelligence, virtue, and 
happiness. 

If we have correctly described the nature of intelligence—being 
- distinct from learning—its relation to it being analogous to that between 
the soul and the body—it will serve to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject of education, which, we have as yet but alluded to, as connected 
with the democratic principles ; and, of course, upon what is the duty 
of the democracy in reference to this subject. 

This we think to be highly important, as we believe that education 
has been a stumbling block in their way, and has often led to mis- 
chievous mistakes in practice, inasmuch as democracy has sometimes 
been drawn into the service of the evil aristocracy through its means. 
We have seen that the democracy do not, and cannot, trust in the 
educated few, but in the uneducated many ; for, although they avail 
themselves of the services of educated individuals, it is as instruments 
only, subject to their directions. They do not trust in them—there- 
fore it is that they do not trust to education. ‘To get at the truth on this 
subject, it would only be necessary to look at the actions of the people 
with reference to it; because, as we have before said, it is here that 
the intelligence of the people expresses itself, and we must believe it. 
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And what do the “huge paws,” which are not only the “bone and 
muscle,” but the intelligence of the community, say ? Why so sus- 
picious are they of learning, that they are even slow in adopting the 
improvements introduced by science, which is only the child of learn- 
ing, after its marriage with intelligence, and therefore learning in its 
highest or most spiritual form—and that, too, when these improve- 
ments would be personally beneficial to them—and so little do they 
trust in it, that it would be difficult to convince them that the simple 
elements of learning, which can be acquired without any expenditure 
of time, and which the commonest minds are fully adequate to impart 
without the aid of normal schools, are not all that is required for their 
children, and all that they should feel justified in giving, except, per- 
haps, in cases where some particular talent has been powerfully indi- 
cated. Such, at any rate, is the declaration which the actions of the 
people make. This alone ought to be sufficient to settle the question, 
and, if we are democrats, we must, to be consistent, acquiesce in the 
decision as the voice of God. But we will interpret the voice of the 
people, and show that it is in strict harmony with the democratic 
principle. 

We have shown that democracy does not trust in the individual— 
that it does not believe Man, but God, to be the immediate and sole 
Governor of the world. They look to him, of course, as the dis- 
penser of individual talent, and as allotting the station which each is 
expected to fill in the great family, where each is intended to perform 
some particular use. If a work is necessary to be done, they know 
that He will appoint the agent by whom it will be executed, and that 
their duty is only to hear and to obey. ‘They do not, therefore, suffer 
themselves to be acted upon from without, to be educated, but wait to 
be acted upon from within, as from thence they look for the intelli- 
gence which is to direct their course, and which they acknowledge 
as the law of the only Sovereign whose rule they obey. ‘To furnish 
the young, therefore, in the simple elements of learning, with the means 
of educating themselves—that is, with the means of developing any 
particular talent—(the parent cannot know, and need not know what 
that talent is)—which the Supreme in his wise distribution of gifts 
may have seen fit to impart, is all that he is called upon to give, ex- 
cept the example of a good life—and all that he can attempt to give, 
unless at the sacrifice of his trust in the Supreme, and the impious 
elevation of his own self-derived knowledge, the fruit of his individual 
understanding, in its place. 

It is the hot-house system of education introduced by infidel aris- 
tocracy, which has produced so many sickly and poisonous plants in 
our intellectual garden; which has overloaded all the unproductive 
departments in society with artificially made men, who, either hang 
as useless burthens upon the labor of the country which is heavily 
taxed for their support, or become seriously mischievous by occu: 
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pying situations for which they are incompetent, and thus producing 
derangement in the whole machinery of society. Besides this, they 
are, for the most part, supporters and perpetuators of the miserable 
aristocracy which has engendered them, and thus have increased the 
poisonous atmosphere which must retard the healthy moral growth of 
the community. And even when this is not the case they have been 
rendered almost useless by being diverted from their natural and pro- 
per stations in society. 

Let the democracy make themselves acquainted with all the dis- 
guises in which the demon of aristocracy appears to delude and to 
destroy them ; but above all, let them beware of that in which it as- 
sumes the character of an angel of light, by endeavoring to invest 
learning with the semblance of Intelligence, that it may seduce them 
from their allegiance to that Heavenly Wisdom which should be their 
guide and their stay.* 


FRAGMENTS OF UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF 
EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 


THE ORIGINAL DIVISION OF FEDERALISM AND DEMOCRACY.—JAY’S 
TREATY. 


Art the period of Livingston’s admission to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, (1793,) as a member from the city of New York, the spirit of 
party, still in its infancy, allowed a wider scope and a freer action to 
the opinions of the representative. But already were the two great 
political parties which had exhibited themselves in the Conven- 
tion itself, marked off from each other in an irreconcilable anta- 
gonism of political principles. ‘The Federalists regarded the Revo- 
lution as now accomplished ; they wished to close the door against 
all political polemics. ‘Their system was to direct the popular 
energies toward their material interests—to lull to sleep, by the 
attractions of a lucrative commerce with England, the presentiment 
of the future which had animated the war of the Revolution—to 
place the executive power fully in possession of all the attributes 
which the federai compact attached to it, in clear and positive terms, 
and to infer other powers from every clause of that compact which 
implied for its execution a power not expressly granted. ‘This party 





* The preceding paper has been admitted for the sake of some good thoughts 
contained in it, though without that full editorial sanction of all either of its matter 
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dreaded the encroachments of State sovereignty. It begrudged the 
power which the latter had reserved to itself; and questioned the 
principle, that all the powers not expressly delegated by the States 
were reserved to them entire and incontestibly secured. ‘The Repub- 
lican party, which soon changed that designation for that still more 
dear to the people, of the Democratic party, set out from the idea 
that Liberty never stands still—that, like Christianity, she is always 
militant—that her march ought to follow exactly that of the mind, 
and her conquests to march on unceasingly in the train of the triumphs 
of reason—that the more enlightened a nation becomes, the higher 
ought to be the amount of liberty of action measured out to it—that 
the tederal compact itself, though always held in respect, ought not 
to be venerated as a work of perfection ; that its authors themselves 
were but happy innovators, and that the successive generations that 
follow them ought so to change the provisions of this social compact, 
as to keep it always in harmony with the wants, the opinions, the 
civilization of the age. He maintained that the Federal Government, 
having but a limited scope of action, could not but have received a 
power equally limited ; that it was a written contract, in which every- 
thing which was meant to be granted was expressed, and in which 
nothing could be changed, either for extension or restriction, with- 
out the consent of the States, the parties to the contract. ‘This party 
believed that it would be imprudent to become united too suddenly to 
the ancient mother-country ; that the deep remembrance of the 
insults, the wrongs, the crimes of England, in the great struggle of 
the Revolution, was a salutary sentiment, and even necessary for the 
formation of a national spirit. It feared too precipitate a return 
toward the opinions of a nation whose language we spoke, whose 
literature was ours, whose habits we had preserved, and whose pre- 
judices even, whose antipathies against other nations, we, to a cer- 
tain degree, preserved. ‘They would wait, said the leaders of the 
democracy, before ranking this nation among our friends, that we too 
should have, not another language, but a rival literature, an American 
history, young in years, but soon—(and the event has justified the 
noble hope)—soon to become old in glorious memories. 

Between these two parties Washington stood neutral. In the 
opposing ranks he reckoned friends equally dear to him. But the 
character of his mind, conservative rather than innovative, inclined 
him, almost involuntarily, toward those who feared to endanger what 
the Revolution had already gained, by continuing its march too boldly 
onward, after having secured the great object of the war, national 
independence. ‘This tendency of the mind of Washington constituted 
the strength of the Federalists, who, in fact, never had on their side, 
even when they were in majority in Congress, the popular mass. 

The name of Jefferson was second, in power over public opinion, 
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to that of Washington alone. He had openly avowed his predilec- 
tions in favor of the doctrines of democracy. 

Livingston did not hesitate an instant in his choice, and though the 
city of New York was still strongly influenced by the leaven of 
toryism left by the English occupation, prolonged to the end of the war, 
he foresaw thai in a very few years his opinion wou!d become that 
of the majority of his constituents. He has often told me, that never 
had he been so deeply agitated as he was on the occasion of receiv- 
ing an address from the most numerous part of his constituents, call- 
ing upon him to support the treaty which Mr. Jay had just concluded 
with England. ‘his treaty he was convinced was disadvantageous 
forus. lt tended to remove us to a distance from the French ailiance— 
perhaps to place us in a position of open hostility in regard to that 
power—and to throw us eventually into the arms of the English alliance. 
“T took on myself,” he added, “ for the first time in my whole repre- 
sentative career, to disregard the wish of my constituents. | attacked 
the treaty, and spared no eflort to prevent its adoptivoa. ‘The issue 
justified the line of conduct I had held. Enlightened by the discus- 
sion and by the press, my constituents voted me their thanks for the 
course I had pursued.” Such experiments are, however, very dan- 
gerous—they may sometimes be attempted in behalf of the cause of 
the People, never of that of Power! 

Livingston remained in Congress through the whole Presidency 
of John Adaius. He combated with Gallatin, Nicholas, Randolph, 
Gates, Venable, the spirit of reaction which characterized that epoch. 
Against the Alien Bill, the law authorizing the President to banish 
foreigners under certain circumstances, he delivered a speech which 
is still to be found printed on satin in almost every old house of the 
States of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, settled and inhabited then for 
the most part by Irish emigrants. ‘The former of these States gave 
his name to one of its counties, to perpetuate the memory of its grati- 
tude toward him. 


GENERAL JACKSON AND LIVINGSTON IN CONGRESS. 


Ir was while Livingston was in Congress that was formed 
that intimate friendship between him and Andrew Jackson, which 
lasted for nearly half a century. Jackson at that period represented 
in his single person the State of Tennessee, which at the present day 
sends twelve members to the House of Representatives. Never 
were two natures more totally unlike attracted toward each other, by 
those inexplicable sympathies, which often link men the more closely 
together by reason of the very causes which would seem to tend to 
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create a reciprocal repulsion. The one, of a contemplative spirit, 
speculative, endowed with a great power of analysis, but judging 
slowly—studying man, but from his studious habits mingling but rare- 
ly among their masses, and then rather in their state of aggregation 
than in the isolated individual—born of an opulent family, and edu- 
cated in the midst of the most polished society of the country, and 
among some of the most distinguished men in France—fond of the 
arts, and of letters, having cultivated with equal zeal that science 
which gives force and accuracy to thought, and that polite literature 
which teaches to clothe it in the forms that adorn its manifestations 
to the minds of others. 

The other, sprung from the ranks of the democracy in the broadest 
sense of the word—owing to himself, and himself alone, both his 
education and his fortune—having encountered nothing but obstacles 
in his path—owing to the people alone his advancement, and cherish- 
ing a perpetual 1emembrance of their generous patronage—marching 
straight up to difficulty, and trampling it under foot, without ever turn- 
ing it—ir all that regards science and letters having had leisure only 
to study elementary books, but profoundly versed in all relating 0 gut, 
civil institutions, and to the men who founded them, as well ag to that 
part of the English jurisprudence, the Common Law, which connects 
itself with our institutions as with those of Great Britain—with a 
will of iron, an indefatigable ardor in labor, and unequalled prompt- 
ness in seizing the luminous point of a discussion, with a rustic elo- 
quence that sought its images amid the objects of nature, and found 
its inspiration in a soul enthusiastic for the noble and the grand—in 
war, possessing that rapid eye which makes the great general, with 
that faculty of electrifying the soldier, of quickening to a fanaticism 
the love of his country within his heart; while, with the enemy, know- 
ing no compromise, speaking of him as though never was there to 
be peace or truce with him—neglecting no detail, no precaution, 
scarcely ever sleeping but in the day-time—never despising his ene- 
my, but supposing him always to possess an equal capacity with his 
own—fearing no responsibility, but trusting ever implicitly in the 
generous indulgence of the people toward those who have sprung 
from its own ranks, and in whom it does not suspect the possibility 
of treachery to its cause—* having,” to quote the language of Jeffer- 
son, “more of the Roman in his heart and his soul, than any other 
man of modern times.” 

This high and bold spirit exercised upon me,* from the first inter- 
view, the power of an irresistible spell. I loved to hear him relate 
to me the struggles of his youth with poverty and ignorance ; his 
childish and patriotic delight on the day when, like a young courser, 
he bounded into the forest, rifle in hand, to seek the continental troops 








* The author was for many years on terms of close intimacy with Geueral 
Jackson. 
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encamped on the eve of the first battle in which he felt the move- 
ment of his warlike instinct. In Congress he spoke but rarely ; but 
when he did rise, shaking his upright hair, and surveying the assem- 
bly with his eagle glance, the most profound silence reigned through- 
out it. 

I once had the opportunity of hearing Jackson speak of the origin 
of his intimacy with Livingston. “I felt myself suddenly attracted 
toward him,” he said, “ by the gentleness of his manners ; the charm 
of his conversation, gay without frivolity, instructive without the 
ostentation of instructing; by the profound acquaintance he already 
possessed of the theories of society, and of the laws, in their relation 
to the characters of nations ; by his unlimited confidence in the saga- 
city of the people, and of their capability of self-government, through 
the agency of representatives specially instructed to express the opi- 
nion of their constituents on great questions of general interest, still 
more than on those of local concern; and above all, by that lovely 
and holy philanthropy, which impelled him from his youth to mitigate 
the severity of those penal laws, whose cruelties serve only to inspire 
in the masses a ferocity that always maintains an equilibrium with 
that of the laws which govern them.” 


THE EARLY FEDERALISTS AND DEMOCRATS 


LivinesTon acknowledged that the federal party, during the period 
when he held a seat in Congress, could boast a longer array of dis- 
tinguished orators than the democratic party numbered in its ranks. 
“We had no orator,” he said, “ to compare with Fisher Ames, in all 
that regards that description of eloquence which moves the passions, 
and which carries away the mind, by the splendor of its imagery, the 
brilliancy of its language. No jurist among us could claim to rank 
with Marshall. But we had on our side the logic of our opinions, 


in perfect harmony with our national origin ; and when the spirit of 


the Constitution was to be analyzed, to shed light upon the occasion- 
ally obscure conciseness of that same Constitution, in whose elucida- 
tions of the provisions of that compact did the nation repose a more 
religious faith, than in those of Madison? Moreover, history will 
acquit me of the suspicion of partiality toward the men of my own 
political opinions, since it will tell that it was among them that the 
nation has chosen, almost in succession, four of our most illustrious 
Presidents. In advancing the assertion, that it was in the democratic 
party that were found the men the best adapted to public affairs, the 
closest in sympathy with the affections of the people, the most pro- 


foundly imbued with the moving principles of our Revolution, and of 
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the war that made it triumphant.” I cannot, in fact, conceive what 
would have become of our institutions reduced to the proportions 
that the federalists wished to assignthem. ‘The general government, 
still in its political infancy, had not yet, indeed, acquired any influ- 
ence upon public opinion. It was not it that had made the revolution, 
nor it that had directed the great struggle of our independence. Se- 
veral illustrious men, ef those who had been the most distinguished, 
both in the council and the camp, were found invested with federal 
functions; but a greater number remained at the head of the State 
sovereiynties. And then, far more than at the present day, in the 
event of a collision between the federal government and the authorities 
ef a State, the popular sympathies would incline in favor of the mu- 
nicipal government, of the power, daily and locally familiar, against 
that which was distant, abstract, so to speak—acting only from afar, 
and at rare intervals. Strange as it may seem, it has been precisely the 
Presidents who have been elevated to power by the party, aiming to 
strengthen the federal principle, who have been the most timid of its 
application in difficult circumstances, and in collisions that have 
occurred, whether of authority or of jurisdiction. And the reason 
of this anomaly is to be found in this, that the people, free from dis- 
trust of the men they have themselves raised to the Chief Magistracy 
ef the Union, in full confidence in their respect for sovereignty of the 
States, could view without alarm, acts of energy, necessary to the 
maintenance of the federal bond in its legitimate action. Measures 
of the same character, pursued by a federalist President, would have 
been more minutely scrutinized, more suspiciously judged, both as to 
the oceasion and the mode of execution. And, indeed, on great oc- 
easions, when the federal compact did not afford the means of action, as 
on that of the acquisition of Louisiana, with respect to its annexation 
the Adamses, and 





to the Union, on the footing of the original States 
perhaps Washington himself, would have shrunk before a difficulty 
which did not arrest Jefferson, confident as he was of resting on the 
support of the popular opinion. ‘That same latitude of action per- 
mitted to a democratic President, by the tacit assent of the people, to 
measures which it knows to be in the interest of its own cause, we 
have seen equally extended, both by the nation itself and by its repre- 
sentatives, to General Jackson in the last war. No one doubted the 
pure democracy of his principles, no one mistook the true motive of 
his acts ; and when a few judges, a few lawyers, a few State authori- 
ties, raised their cries of alarm over the violation of some constitu- 
tional provisions, the people, with unanimous voice, decreed hima bill 
of indemnity for all his acts, in advance of that which was afterward 
voted to him by the Congress of the United States. 
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JEFFERSON’S ELECTION IN 1800. 


Tuts circumstance (the memorable equality of votes cast for Jeffer- 
son and Burr) revived the hopes of the federal party. It had not 
elected its candidate, but it had it in its power to decide the evenly 
suspended balance, by throwing its weight in favor of one of the two 
eandidates designated by its adversaries ; and to obtain, as the price 
of its aid from the President whose triumph would be due to it, con- 
cessions, perhaps even a part in the administration. There was no room 
for hesitation between the two candidates, when the question was of 
bargaining about principles. Jefferson, a man of Roman integrity, in 
the days when civil virtue was honored by Rome, would have spurned 
a support offered at the price of the slightest sacrifice of his political 
ereed. With him, no compromise—the triumph of Democracy, with- 
out condition, without modification! ‘The chiefs of the federal party 
cast their eyes upon Colonel Burr. He had never given to his party 
those sacred pledges of the proud elevation of his opinions, which a 
man sacrifices, only in sacrificing with them his honor as well as all 
his future hopes. He had never written his political faith in the very 
instrument that marked the birth of the nation. Devoted to continual 
study, to patient meditation, Jefferson desired not power for its own 
sake; for his adversaries, his enemies—(the man faithful to the people 
has no adversaries, but only enemies)—knew his whole life. ‘That 
life, in all that regarded his political and religious opinions, had been all 
open and transparent. He avowed his opinions and his faith with no 
fear of consequences. They knew him to be ambitious, but of that 
noble ambition which is virtue. At the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion, he wrote to his friends to prefer Adams to himself—* my elder 
in years,” he said, “ and my elder in public affairs.” ‘This self-denial 
was a consequence of his principles. He rejected power, because 
he believed that government must be in harmony with the opinion 
of the masses; that the public opinion had not yet reached the 
level of his opinions. But on this occasion the people has raised him 
to the Chief Magistracy as an expression of the system of govern- 
ment which it wished to establish ; and thenceforward his mission 
became an apostleship—he wished to accomplish it without a stain 
of apostacy! With such a man, no possible compromises! The 
details are not known of the negotiations which took place between 
the federal party and Colonel Burr; but before he had accepted their 
support, Livingston, his friend—belonging, like himself, to New York 
—addressed hima letter, inviting him to authorize him to inform Con- 
gress that he recognised the will of the people to have been to elevate 
Thomas Jefferson to the Chief Magistracy, and to entrust to him the 
second rank only; that he should decline the Presidency if it should be 
conferred on him by a vote which would be in contradiction to the 
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wishes of the people. Burr’s answer was evasive; and, from that 
moment he lost the esteem of the democratic party. This is not the 
place to speak either of that memorable election, or of the change 
to which it led in the Constitution, relative to the mode of electing 
the President and Vice-President. ‘The events of that epoch belongs 
to the domain of history, and I am writing only reminiscences. 


THE YELLOW FEVER IN NEW YORK, oF 1803. 


Tue citizens of New York, desiring to testify to their Representa- 
tive the profound sense which they entertained of the services ren- 
dered by him in Congress to the cause of the people, chose Living- 
ston, in the year 1803, the Mayor of their city, though he was at the 
same time invested with the functions of United States District 
Attorney, to which he had been .appointed by President Jefferson. 
He accepted this flattering evidence of the esteem of his immediate 
constituents, and entered upon the office at the very moment when 
the yellow fever, which in those times was wont to ravage almost 
annually the American cities, broke out in New York with a violence 
unexampled in the history of that terrible disease. The dread of 
the contagion soon caused to disappear from the city all those whose 
fortune afforded them the means of flying. The indigent class alone 
remained exposed to the fury of the epidemic, and this class in the 
United States is chiefly composed of emigrants recently arrived, who 
are always the most liable to the contagion. Livingston devoted 
himself to the performance of the duties of his municipal magistracy. 
He visited every day the most destitute of the sick. He conducted 
the physicians wherever he knew that misfortune claimed the cares 
and the aid which indigence could not command. “ J never remember,” 
he said to me, in talking of this great calamity, “to have experienced 
a greater fulness of health than at this period. There is something 
healthful to man in the consciousness of a duty well discharged. 
Notwithstanding the number of sick whom I saw every day, my 
recollection of their sufferings, of their distress, of the interest 
attaching to their families, to their various relations, did not present 
itself to my mind only in the mass ; I knew each one individually. I 
identified myself with each one of the sick, for I could call each, 
with the physician, my patient. 1 shared in the regrets of the family 
of each victim, the joy of the wife, the children, of each convalescent 
restored to life, to labor, to the tenderness of family affections. After 
the first fears of the contagion were surmounted, I ceased to experi- 
ence the slightest apprehension of danger. My confidence was not 
fatalism—(my soul has always regarded with horror that cruel slavery 
of man to necessity)—but a profound sense of the task of humanity 
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which Providence had assigned me. It was the unfavorable turn of 
an alternative contract (to speak the language of the law) which | 
had signed, in accepting the Chief Magistracy of a great city, then 
populous and flourishing. ‘This contract must be executed in its 
letter and in its spirit.” 

Livingston loved to retrace this epoch in his life ; and he used to 
return to it as frequently as to the days of his childhood. He felt 
that he had fought there for his country with not less patriotism and 
devotion, than under the walls of New Orleans in 1814-15. “I 
often used to meet, especially in the obscure retreats where were 
piled together the Irish emigrants, a Catholic priest ”—(Living- 
ston gave his name, but my imperfect memory for names has not 
retained this venerated name)—‘“ always at prayer by the bed-side 
of the unfortunate. There was something of the apostle in the 
the simplicity of this virtuous ecclesiastic, something of the mis- 
sionary of Breda in the eloquence of his exhortations, and oftener 
the mild and persuasive sweetness of Fenelon in his improvisations 
of prayer. I felt then that, in the celibacy of the Catholic clergy, it 
is not all peril and danger on the part of the individual, and policy 
and ambition on the part of Rome. ‘The married priest has not that 
devotion, that sublime self-denial, of the unmarried. It is but natural. 
To ask the father of a family to go and impregnate himself with con- 
tagious and fatal miasmata by the bed-side of the sick, to scatter the 
germs of death among his wife and children, is asking human weak- 
ness what it cannot every day grant. ‘I‘hat species of hi roism man 
may command for his single self, but it is not permitted to have it for 
one’s self when it endangers the existence of those who are entrusted 
to our care, and from whom we cannot exact a doctrine which the 
sense of a moral obligation does not awaken in their hearts as in ours.” 

In confirmation of this opinion which he had formed of the rela- 
tive positions of the Catholic priest and the Protestant minister, 


Livingston related to me the following anecdote : “ The violence of 


epidemic was beginning to abate, its attacks were indeed not less 
numerous than before, but the proportion of its victims was daily 
diminishing. I had a few minutes at my own disposal, and I had 
gone one evening, in a carriage, a short distance from the city, to 
breathe the pure air of the country, when | met on the road, at the 
very moment when ! was about to return toward the city, a Protestant 
minister—married, and the father of a numerous family. He, like 


the rest, had fled the fatal contagion. He was a man truly pious, of 


exemplary life, and presenting in his own person to his flock an 
example of the Christian virtues which he preached to them with 
sincerity and eloquence. And yet, in the hour of danger, he had 
not remained, like the old soldier of the spiritual legions of the 
new Rome, firm to the post where his chiefs had stationed him. He 
had fled before the danger—not for himself—he had been carried 
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away by the panic with which his family had been seized. ‘What 
is going on in town, Edward? is the sickness abating? ‘We are 
doing all we can, my reverend friend. We are taking care of the 
sick. ‘The physicians are discharging most nobly their glorious mis- 
sion—but what can we do for men’s souls? The proper material 
succors abound, for never was charity more lavish of its offerings ; 
but the bread of ‘The Word is wanting. ‘The wretched ask in vain 
for those physicians of the mind diseased, whose consolations can 
cure the wounds of the spirit and rob death of its terrors. Well— 
what do you say? Hereis room for you in my crrriage. Come in— 
the ripe harvest is falling to the ground, and there are no reapers to 
gather it.’ My friend pressed my hand—pointed to me his wife 
and children at the door of a small house near the road—and walked 
away in silence !” 

Livingston was always happy to render a signal justice to the 
greater number of the municipal officers, his colleagues. He did not 
say, himself, what the whole city proclaimed, that it was his zeal that 
had inspirited the faithful, strengthened the weak, redoubled the zeal 
of the most courageous. | rememberour having been both invited, many 
years after this great calamity, to dinner, at the house of a rich baker, 
of Scotch origin, who used every year to give a grand entertainment 
to all his friends. Every one was surprised to see the worthy citizen 
rise, fill his glass, and announce that he was about to give a toast. 
His attitude indicated the intention of making a speech, and, as the 
worthy Mr. L-—— did not pass for much of an orator, the result of 
this unaccustomed attempt, on his part, was awaited with some unea- 
siness. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, with an agitated voice, “I give the 
health of Edward Livingston, Mayor of New York, at the period 
when this city was ravaged by the yellow fever—the health of the 
man who then saved my life! You do not remember it, my friend, 
but I—I have never forgotten it. Poor, with no prospects of fortune 
in my native country, I had come to seek it in the United States. ‘Two 
days after my arrival at New York,I felt the attack of the terrible 
pestilence which was then decimating its population. I scarcely knaw 
what occurred after | had been transported to one of the hospitals, 
where the destitute sick were received. But I remember, on recover- 
ing my senses, experiencing so keen a cold—(it was in the begin- 
ning of November)—that the life which had before flowed in full 
current through my veins seemed now to suspend its course—when 
| saw you enter, you, my preserver! You were accompanied by 
several men, bending beneath the burthen of bundles of blankets. 
You came yourself to me—you spread two of these blankets 
on my bed—you took care that all my limbs were well enclosed 
in the covering. I felt myself revive. The favorable crisis of the 
disease was relieved from all obstacle to its work of health. The 
next day, Madeira wine, nourishing food—all brought by you my 
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friend—soon restored me to health and strength. Gentlemen, all 
the sick who did not receive warm blankets, to protect them from 
that first cold, were dead the following morning. ‘That next day, is 
the day whose anniversary | celebrate every year, with a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to God, and to you, Mr. Mayor—(I will still 
style you thus)—who were to me the instrument of the divine pro- 
tection.” 

One must have seen for himself all the movement and activity that 
prevail in a great commercial city in America, to appreciate the spec- 
tacle which New York then presented to the eye which had beheld 
itin the days of its prosperity, in the early period of its vigorous ado- 
lescence, when it was springing forward with the ardor of youth, 
toward that opulence, that immense commerce, that indefatigable 
eagerness of enterprise, of which jt had already the presentiment, and 
which destiny was already preparing forit; to appreciate the mourn- 
ful gloom of those empty streets—those houses left open and fully 
furnished, from which the owners had fled—that forest of shipping, 
forest deserted and silent as those of the western wilds. On the 
masts of some of these vessels hung still the unfurled sail. The 


seamen, who had brought them to their port, through the dangers of 


every ocean—fearless, equally under the fire of the British battery, 
and in the midst of the tempest—had felt their courage fail them, in 
meeting, face to face upon these wharves, that ghastly phantom, whose 
very name makes the child of the sea to tremble, the Yellow Fever! 
All had fled to the country. Even the instinct of the sailor, that in- 
stinct which attaches him to the sea-shore, as the Highlander to his 
hills, ceased to have any effect on them—they had plunged far into the 
interior of the country. You traversed the length of whole streets with- 
out meeting a single individual. On the wharves might often be seen 
the bales of merchandise which terror had left there. There was 
no danger of their being carried off ; no such objects had any value to 
those who were, at every instant, playing for the stake of life, with 
the dice which death had loaded. There were not to be seen, during 
that dreadful calamity, as at Florence or Marseilles at the time when 
the plague was desolating those great cities, bands of robbers, adding 
to the horrors of the pestilence the hideous spectacle of guilty cupi- 
dity. ‘The deserted houses were not invaded; everything remained 
as it had been left by the fugitive owner. The physician, the nurse, 
alone entered the houses, and nothing was carried from them but the 
bodies of the dead. 

Livingston kept a list of the houses in which the sick lay. Every 
day he made the round of them with an indefatigable exactness. The 
courage of the physicians displayed itself on this occasion as it has 
since displayed itself, in Europe, during the ravage of the new scourge 
which has arisen within our days, as though to mow down with a 
more terrible energy the generations which the yellow fever had 
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spared for twenty years—animated with that noble bravery which 
silences the instinct of self-preservation in competition with the exe- 
cution of their sacred ministry. ‘The municipal treasury was exhaust- 
ed. Livingston gave all his fortune. He did more—he gave his 
future, by contracting debts which bound him to long and arduous toil 
for their discharge. His patrimonial fortune, his house, his equi- 
pages, his lands, whose increasing value promised him soon a fortune 
commensurate with the prodigal generosity of his heart—his books 
even, those masters of his youth, those friends of his maturity, those 
silent monitors from whom he had learned everything, even to sacri- 
fice them themselves to humanity, to duty, to honor—all was sacri- 
ficed, without a regret beyond the very moment of the loss. 

‘This last expression demands an explanation. I have never known 
any person who carried to the same degree with Livingston that kind 
of philosophy which consists in deciding promptly and energetically 
for the future after a loss, a disappointment, or a mishap of whatever 
nature. He called into play all the strength, the resources, the ener- 
gy of his powerful understanding to ward off the event; but if in spite 
of all the misfortune arrived the event once encountered, no more vain 
regrets, no more idle recurrence to the past, no more frivolous con- 
jectures of the means which might have led to a better result. He 
drew a veil over the past, and then sprang forward toward the future, 
with a bound the more vigorous, aspirations the more ardent. He 
commenced the rebuilding of the edifice of a new fortune with the 
industry of the bee driven from its task. I say, fortune—he wanted 
one, not for himself—what did he want, he, with the childlike simpli- 
city of his tastes, and purity of his spirit? A book—(and sometimes 
some work of imagination was sufficient for him to amuse his thoughts) 
—the society of a friend, with whom he could talk or be silent ac- 
cording to his mood of the moment, whom he could leave or rejoin— 





trees to plant—earth to dig—ingenious machinery to construct—(he 
had a genius for the mechanical sciences, a genius which Brunel, with 
whom he had been intimate in his youth, had perhaps contributed to 
develope)—a child to play with—or when his mind after repose re- 
quired to resume its high struggle with subjects suitable to keep in 
activity its energetic vigor, profound meditations on society, on the 
laws that govern it—to interrogate the legislation of nations that are 
dead, after the manner of Montesquieu—to probe all the wounds of 
nations that are living but diseased, with the patient and minute inves- 
tigation of Bentham. I have said that he had given his inheritance 
food to the yellow fever—that he wished for a fortune—he wished it, 
but for his childrens’ sake, whom he reproached himself for having 
deprived of that which he had already made for them, and which he 
had just lost—he wished it, to enjoy at his ease that leisure which he 
would devote to science, to art, to letters, to friendship, to the affections 
of the heart. 
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The means of acquiring this fortune in a few years, he thought he 
saw in a great event which had just distinguished the Presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson. I mean the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, by a treaty which a brother of his, Chancellor Livingston and 
Mr. James Monroe had recently signed with Barbé Marbois, plenipo- 
tentiary on the part of France. 

The history of this treaty has been written by Barbé Marbois 
with so much truth and impartiality, that it would be difficult for me 
to add anything to the narrative of that memorable negotiation, notwith- 
standing all the details I have gathered from the lips of Livingston 
himself, who had im his hands all his brother’s manuscripts. Living- 
ston determined, after making an exact review of the condition of his 
affairs, to establish his residence in New Orleans. He saw that that 
rich province, vivified by commerce and industry, would make rapid 
advances in wealth and importance. His knowledge of the French 
language, the only one then spoken in Louisiana, and of the Spanish, 
in which had been written all the public acts passed for forty years, 
and the profound study to which he had devoted himself of the Roman 
law, and of the French and Spanish systems of jurisprudence, both 
sprung from the Code of Justinian, offered him great advantages in the 
practice of his profession in the new territory, whose inhabitants were 
not, however, strangers to his reputation as a statesman and jurist. 

The epidemic was near its close, when Livingston was himself 
attacked by it. “It was then,” he often repeated to me, “ that I re- 
ceived the reward of what | had done for the people. As secon as it 
was known that I was in danger, the street in which my house was 
situated was blocked by the crowd, who pressed even to my chamber 
to receive intelligence of my condition. The young people took 
turns hour by hour, in the care of watching by my bed of suffering 
The crisis was violent, but of short continuance. <A good constitu- 
tion, and a mind composed, and rather inclined by nature to hope than 
to fear, which, if it did not aid the vital principle, at least left it un- 
disturbed in the effurt it always makes to repel disease, triumphed 
together over the alarming symptoms which the physicians had an- 
nounced as the precursors of death. Soon corivalescent, the doctors, 
nearly all at that day disciples of Brown, declared that they would not 
answer for a relapse, if some very old Madeira could not be procured 
forme. My cellars were as empty as my purse. But as soon as it 
was known in town that I wanted some good wine, from every direc- 
tion I saw arrive the best wines I have ever tasted. No, my friend, 
the people is not ungrateful. Do not receive as an established fact 
that old maxim set afloat by aristocracy. It is, on the contrary, pro- 
foundly grateful not only toward those who render it glorious and 
memorable services, but equally toward those who, like me, have done 
no more than to fulfil faithfully the trust that has been confided to them. 
The gratitude of the American people, has it not followed Washington 
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from camp and council into the retirement of private life? and what 
voice was raised to contradict Lee, when, in announcing his death to 
Congress, he styled him “ the first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen!” What patriot of our country has de- 
scended to the tomb, without being followed there by the homage and 
regrets of the nation? And were forty years of absence able to eflace 
from the American heart the memory of the services of Lafayette ?” 


GENERAL JACKSON AT NEW ORLEANS. 


THe moments were precious. Jackson had not lost a single one 
since the Ist of December, the day of his arrival at New Orleans. 
Never was a more wonderful activity displayed ; and never, within so 
short a period, was order seen to succeed to confusion, confidence to 
despondency. ‘Ihe resources which incapacity never finds—because 
it neither knows how to seek them where they already exist, nor to 
draw them forth from where they may lie latent—discovered and cre- 
ated by the combined power of genius and perseverance, rose from all 
sides, at the bidding of the will which summoned them. ‘The ‘Ten- 
nessee militia, under General Carroll, the mounted riflemen, command- 
ed by General Coffee, both generals of militia, had at last arrived. 
The latter came in a single march from Baton Rouge, to within two 
leagues of New Orleans, a distance of thirty leagues! ‘These troops 
had made the campaign against the Seminoles, and had driven out the 
English from Pensacola. ‘They were volunteers—men of family and 
substance. Patriotism had led them to the field; honor alone kept 
them there, for no law had summoned them. Jackson left them en- 
camped only a few miles from the city. He did not wish these detach- 
ments to be counted ; it was a part of his policy to exaggerate his 
force, to deceive the spies, and to impose upon the enemy. Besides, 
he did not wish, before the battle, to exhibit, to a population accustomed 
to see no other soldiers than those equipped in military costume, 
these warriors of the west, with their strange accoutrements, their 
peculiar discipline, suitable to their fashion of warfare, but so little in 
accordance with the regularity of permanent troops. Without, how- 
ever, collecting his forces together, Jackson took care to distribute 
them in such a manner as to be readily able to assemble them in a 
single mass upon New Orleans. ‘This city was the point really me- 
naced. ‘The enemy could not, it is true, reach it by the mouth of the 
river, too shallow as it was for the large vessels of war, and rendered 
inaccessible to a flotilla by a fort defending the passage, the command 
of which had been entrusted to an intrepid and resolute officer. But 
several water-courses, called bayous, formed by ancient derivations of 
the river toward the lakes, render Louisiana easily accessible to a 
maritime force by many avenues in the vicinity of the city. To attempt 
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to fortify every vulnerable point would have been to remain feeble on 
all. Jackson was determined to await the enemy, and to attack them 
with his whole assembled force immediately on his disembarkation. 

I was astonished to witness the change made in Livingston, as soon 
as he was appointed by Jackson his aid-de-camp. He united with 
the usual duties of that post, those also of private secretary. It was 
through him alone, in fact, that Jackson could derive any information 
respecting men in whom he had to repose his confidence. It was no 
light responsibility that of becoming security for the Lafittes, those 
pirates of Barataria, (as they were called by the custom-house officers, 
exasperated against them with that hatred which always exists 
between the revenue service and the smuggler.) But Livingston knew 
that among the calamities produced by the war which had afflicted 
Europe, and had extended its ravages for more than twenty years over 
all the other quarters of the globe, the dispersion of the inhabitants of 
different countries, a prey to destitution and suffering, had not been 
the least of those under which humanity had groaned, nor the least 
severe of the trials to which virtue and rectitude are subjected. He 
was not ignorant that many individuals, especially among the French 
emigrants from the departments contiguous to Spain, accustomed te 
infringe upon their revenue laws, had allowed themselves to be led 
away to a participation in that criminal contest of private cupidity 
against the just necessities of the state, without having forgotten, how- 
ever, those sentiments of honor which often retain their sway even after 
men have made a guilty concession to considerations of private interest 
He believed in the sincerity of these “ prodigal sons” of society, when 
they came to ask of it forgiveness of their errors, and as the first pledge 
of their return to the paths of rectitude, rejecting with indignation the 
offers with which the enemy had endeavored to gain them to their 
cause, and claiming no other favor than a safe-conduct te come and 
place themselves in the ranks of the defenders of their country, and 
to be permitted afterward to withdraw when the latter should be no 
longer in danger, if it should then refuse to their repentance the pardon 
of their faults. 

Livingston was personally acquainted with many of these bold 
bucaniers. He had often defended them in the prosecutions which 
had been directed against them before the courts. He believed in 
their word of honor—he guarantied their fidelity! Jackson’s was 
sufficient for them. They came in without longer hesitation, and 
rendered us valuable assistance during the campaign. 

In the meantime the Legislature of the State continued still in 


It rejected, after an animated discussion, the proposition 
This determi- 


session. 
which was advanced, to suspend the Habeas Corpus. 


nation to leave undisturbed this popular remedy so noble in itself, 
but susceptible of so dangerous a use in the hands of feeble or dis- 
affected magistrates, disturbed General Jackson. 


He looked upon 
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the presence of a deliberative assembly in a city besieged as 
dangerous. Especially when that assembly has not been elected 
with a special charge to meet the crisis already existing or antici- 
pated. It weakens the energy of power by dividing it. If events 
should take an unfavorable direction, it serves as a means of action 
to the evil-disposed. ‘The demagogues of disorder make use of it as 
a pedestal on which to raise themselves, and to scatter from a higher 
elevation over the people at large the puerile alarms which agitate 
them. While, if the issue hangs long in suspense, it harasses itself 
with the torture of an inactive expectation. Envy takes possession of 
the little minds which are annoyed to find no longer fixed on them 
the attention to which the nation always extends to him who fights, 
in preference to him who merely speaks, in its cause. Besides, the 
manlier portion of that assembly had felt the ridicule of the part they 
were there made to play. ‘The more generous spirits were unwilling 
to remain in seats of inglorious security, while Jackson was holding 
open the lists to all who felt their hearts thrill to the sound of arms. 
Several senators, musket in hand, had taken their places in the ranks 
as soldiers ; others, who had served in Europe, took the command of 
the guns or posts of inferior service in the artillery. Such a division 
between the men of action and their colleagues, could not but degrade 
the latter in the opinion of the public. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise I felt in observing the facility with 
which Livingston had adapted himself to his new military functions. 
An energetic will supplied the place of habit. Besides, with such 
an army as was ours at New Orleans, it was not necessary to carry 
stamped as it were on the face the impress of the profession. Of 
the six aides-de-camp of General Jackson, two alone followed the 
career of arms. ‘The others were like Livingston, lawyers or per- 
sons attached by their offices to the judiciary. I then understood 
how there were always found at Rome, after the expiration of each 
term of the consular magistracy, citizens who, made soldiers becatise 
the republic entrusted to them the command of its armies, showed 
themselves almost always capable of leading its legions to new 
triumphs. ‘The military talents of Cicero have often, | know, been 
questioned, and no doubt he was not a great Captain; but he com- 
manded an army, and under his orders it obtained, if not a signal 
victory, at least several successes. 

One word now upon that title of military chieftain bestowed upon 
General Jackson by most of the travellers, English and French, who 
have written upon America, and have drawn the portrait of the late 
President. It has no doubt never entered into the heads of those who 
have taken it on trust, and have never taken any pains to satisfy them- 
selves that the allegation was unfounded, to inquire whether General 
Jackson was indeed nothing but a mere soldier—whether, like Marius, 
born beneath a cottage roof, he had, like him, passed all his youth in 
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subjection to the discipline of the camp. To be satisfied of the con- 
trary, it would only have been requisite to glance at any of the bio- 
graphical sketches of him which are to be found scattered over the 
whole United States. ‘There they would have learned, that having 
entered the ranks of the Continental army a boy, not as an enlisted 
soldier, but as a volunteer, he was wounded and taken prisoner in an 
engagement with the English, fought under the command of General 
Green. ‘That, having been at first destined for the priesthood, and 
feeling no inclination for that holy ministry, he devoted himself on 
the return of peace to the study of Law. ‘That he was one of the 
pioneer settlers of the State of Tennessee, and grew up, so to speak, 
side by side with that, the youngest at that period, of the united 
republics. ‘That General Washington appointed him District Attorney 
of the Federal Government in that territory; and that he was one of 
the members of the Convention that framed the constitution of the 
new state. ‘That he was elected its representative to Congress, at 
that period when Tennessee sent but one member to the House. ‘Phat 
he was afterward one of the senators of that State in the Congress 
of the United States, and that he left that eminent station only to 
occupy the still more eminent one of Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee. That he had acquired his title of General in heading, 
not the Federal army, but the Tennessee militia against the Indian 
tribes, those perpetual enemies of the new States of the West. ‘That 
he was invested by the authorities of the State with the command of 
the contingent armies required by the President to take possession of 
Natchez, when that territory was ceded tothe Union by Spain. ‘That 
it was his victorious campaign against the Seminoles, in the capacity 
of a general of militia, that recommended him to the Minister of War 
as the only man capable of finding, in his own genius alone, those re- 
sources which the government could not furnish him, to save New 
Orleans. ‘That he resigned his military dictatorship the day after he 
learned the ratification by the President of the treaty of Ghent. That 
he presented himself without hesitation before the tribunal of a judge, 
avenging by his own decision the contempt of his authority, without 
the intervention of a jury—a mode of procedure which Livingston 
insisted was illegal. ‘That he payed without a murmur the fine to 
which he was condemned ; and that if the people, without the court, 
carried him off to go and return thanks with him for the deliverance 
which it proclaimed that it owed to his wisdom and valor alone, like 
Scipio, he did not refuse to render to the law the amount which he 
had to settle with its offended majesty, ‘That he terminated a new 
Seminole war, by following out against that enemy the same system 
of operations which he had already found effectual in 1813-14, pur- 
suing them without a moment’s relaxation wherever they fled, with an 
energy, a perseverance, of which no American officer had before set 
the example, and defeating them wherever they ventured to stop to 
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receive him. That it was only after having, by his indefatigable acti- 
vity, effectually placed our frontier beyond farther danger of molesta- 
tion from that warlike tribe, that he regarded his military task as 
accomplished, and resigned his commission of Major-General, the only 
grade he ever filled in the regular army. 

That scarcely had he returned to the shades of private life when 
he was again summoned from his retirement by the voice of President 
Monroe—(after the example of those great Roman captains who, now 
leading the legions to victory, and now obeying the mandates of the 
Senate, conducted the veterans to establish flourishing and distant 
colonies)—to go to take possession of Florida, in the name of the 
Federal Government, by which that beautiful province has just been 
acquire? ‘rom Spain ; to give it republican organization, and to main- 
tain the-e our infant government with his habitual energy. ‘That 
when that task wis accomplished, and when the authority could be 
safely transferred to less vigorous hands—when the arbitrary power 
entrusted without danger to him could be replaced by a more tempered 
government, he resigned that high civil magistracy also, with as little 
resret as it had cost him to surrender the command of a victorious 
army, and once more returned to his beloved hermitage in the vici- 
nity of Nashville. 

That the people of Tennessee, unwilling to leave him to those 
agricultural pursuits of which he was passionately fond, sent him 
again to represent them in the Senate of the United States. And 
finally that he still occupied a seat in that assembly when Tennessee 
offered him, so to speak, to the American people, by a resolution of 
its Legislature, as the man who had deserved the most of his country 
as well in peace as in war, and as the most worthy its suffrages, for 
Presidency. All these facts of the life of Jackson that had taken 
place up to the time of his arrival in Louisiana, Livingston well knew. 
He had reflected upon them, and they constituted an assured guaran- 
ty to him that the confidence which he reposed in him was merited. 
They were as a revelation to him of his glorious future. Such is a 
sketch of cotemporaneous history which M. Chevalier ought to have 
known—which a man like him could not have been ignorant of after 
having resided a year in the Union, where these facts are in all the 
newspapers, in all the abridgments of American history or biography, 
and in the grateful memory of the whole nation. But it did not suit 
his purpose to speak these truths when writing against democracy, 
and attacking it in the person of its chief, of him whom he calls some- 
where in his letters “the incarnation of Democracy !” 
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MONTGOMERY. 


Descenpep from that Montgomery who slew Henri II. of France 
in a tournament, and belonging to one of the most illustrious families 
of France, Robert Montgomery, early embraced the career of arms. 
He distinguished himself under that Prince de la Lippe, pupil of the 
great Frederick, who displayed so much talent in the defence of Por- 
tugal in the Seven Years’ War. His regiment having been trans- 
ferred to America after the peace, he found himself at New York at 
the commencement of our Revolution. A cause so just as that which 
raised the English colonies in rebellion, could not fail to awaken all 
the sympathies of a generous spirit. He abandoned no country of 
his own in becoming an American—for five centures the noble sons 
of Ireland have had no country! A friend of Robert Livingston, and 
admitted into his family with that intimacy which revolutions create 
and cement so precociously between those who devote themselves 
to a common danger for a common cause, he sought and obtained the 
hand of Janet Livingston. ‘This lady, of a character worthy of the 
Rome of the Scipios, had understood, better than it was understood 
by the daughter of the Cesars, all that there is of dignity in the 
position of the wife who carries with her to the tomb a name illus- 
trious and venerated by an entire nation. Left a widow when still 
young, she wore for half a century her mourning for her soldier— 
and threw off that attire of 





(it was thus she always named him) 
gloom only on the eve of the day on which, from the same abode 
from which she had last beheld him at his parting from her, full of 
life and hope, she saw passing before her on the Hudson, a steamboat 
which bore on its deck, overshadowed by twenty star-spangled ban- 
ners, the mortal remains of her husband. 

Clinton, then Governor of New York, had thought that the moment 
was arrived to accomplish a great act of national piety. ‘The British 
Government sympathized generously with the noble idea. These 
glorious remains, found undisturbed in the tomb where they had been 
laid half a century before by the English soldiers, were delivered 
over by the orders of the Governor of Canada to the American vete- 
rans commissioned to receive them. ‘Transported with a religious 
pomp to New York, they were deposited in the church of St Paul, in 
the cenotaph that had been erected to the warrior’s memory. 

Thus: when Greece—after avenging at Salamis, at Plate, at My- 
cale, the outrages of Xerxes, the conflagration of Athens kindled by the 
ferocious Mardonius—free, flourishing, glorious, by immortal victories, 
was not Jess triumphant in her arts than she had been in her arms, 
did Pericles gather up the bones of the citizens that fell at Marathon, 
those sacred bones blanched by sixty winters, and deposite them in a 
common tomb—honoring the memory of those martyrs to their country’s 
cause, with that eloquence, those inspired hymns, those solemn games, 
with which Athens repaid the blood shed for her by her brave sons. 





